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from anxiety for the 800 poor children now 
in our care, to enable us to continue this 
vitally important NATIONAL WORK. 
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Traditionally called a Trench 
Coat, it will defy any sort of 
wet, from driving sleet on 
Salisbury Plain to rainy season 
out East. And it adapts itself 
to temperatures as well, for 
Moss Bros. make it with vari- 
ous linings, some detachable. 


The fleece linings have sleeves 
and, worn separately, make 
very serviceable  dressing- 
gowns. 

This Trench Coat is only available 
for the Services, but we still carrydarge 
stocks of the famous MOSS BROS. 
Raincoat for civilian wear. 


MOSS 
BROS: 


Naval, Military and R.A.F. Outfitters 
COVENT GARDEN 


Corner of King St. & Bedford St., W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 





Also at Manchester, Bristol, Aldershot, 
Portsmouth, Camberley, York, Hove, Shore 
ham, Bournemouth, Heysham, Salisbury, 
Dorking, Shrivenham, Droitwich, Towyn, 
likley, Ildlandrindod Wells, Grantham 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1943. 


THE WORLD’S MOST DISCUSSED ALLIED MILITARY LEADER: 


General George Marshall, the sixty-three-year-old Chief-of-Staff of the U.S. Army, is 
the most discussed Allied military leader on both sides of the Atlantic. His ability 
as President Roosevelt's Chief-of-Staff has been outstanding, his responsibility of building 
up a vast army of ten or more millions of men from a mere token force has been 
immense. Whether he will be nominated as supreme Commander-in-Chief of the 
Allied Armies in the European front has created violent eddies of controversy in the 
U.S. Press and among the President's political opponents. Some have suggested that 


U.S. CHIEF - OF -STAFP. 


"and even declared that 


GENERAL GEORGE MARSHALL, 


such a translation meant that he was “ being kicked upstairs,’ 
behind it stood ** British intrigue.'’ Other objections to his nomination as generalissimo 
are that he is irreplaceable in Washington, and would be a long way from the ideal 
planning centre of the whole war, which is Washingt 
sphinx-like, was trained at Virginia Military Institute, served in the Philippines, held 
various staff. appointments; in France in 1917-19 held leading Staff posts, and parti 
cipated in the battles of Cantigny, Aisne, Marne, St 


n''! The General himself, 


Mihiel and Meuse. Argonne 
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VERY morning, as I suggested on this page during 
the disastrous early weeks of 1942, when many 
were criticising Mr. Churchill’s global strategy, we 
wake up, like Horace Walpole, to ask what new victory 
has been won. For many weeks and even months 
the tide of success, which began at the end of last 
October at El Alamein, has been flowing ever faster 
in our direction. How much longer this process will 
be continued, whether. it will be retarded in the coming 
winter or still further accelerated, it is, of course, 
impossible to say. One can only record the fact of 
its existence. 

Last June, after the final collapse of German resist- 
ance in Tunisia, there was a brief period cf pause. 
The only ostensible events of importance were the 
attacks of British and American heavy bombers on 
the Kuhr and other targets, 
the capture of Pantellaria and 
Lampedusa and the beginning 
of an American and Australian 
offensive in the remote and 
comparatively small-scale war 
of the South Pacific. For a 
moment, with the opening of 
the great German offensive in 
the Kursk salient, it almost 
looked as though the initiative 
was about to pass, as in earlier 
summers, to the enemy, and 
that the British and ‘American 
forces of liberation, having 
driven theGermans and Italians 
back into the sea-skirted con- 
fines of Europe, had for the 
time being reached a standstill. i 
Then came the Prime Minister’s 
speech about bloody battles 
before the leaves began to fall, 
and—shortly afterwards—the 
invasion of Sicily. Simulta- 
neously, the Russians, having 
defeated the offensive which 
was to have restored the initia- 
tive to Germany, took the - 
offensive themselves in the 
direction of Bielgorod and Orel. 

Since then, with the dubious 
exception of the recapture of 
Mussolini from his own country- 
men and the short, temporary 
but anxious check at Salerno, 
everything has gone with a 
flourish beyond our wildest 
dreams. The Russians have 
regained Kharkov, Orel, 
Taganrog, Stalino, Mariupol, 
Briansk, the whole of the 
Dombas and the greater part 
of the Ukraine, By the time 
these lines appear in print they 
may have taken even more 
The British and Americans 
have not only gained a foot- 
hold, first in the bastion islands 
and then in the Continent itself 

that dreaded and dreadful 
leap—-but have cleared the 
enemy in an incredibly short space of time from fertile 
and important provinces, overthrown the Fascist 
régime, gained the Italian Fleet, secured a foothold 
in the Dodecanese and the Greek islands, established 
themselves not only in the toe, but in the vital heel of 
Italy, with its outlook on the Adriatic, and obtained, 
through the aid of the Italians themselves, the great 
strategic bases of Sardinia and Corsica. A_ real 
Second—-or, as Mr. Churchill sagaciously calls it, 
rhird —Front on the Continent of Europe has come 
into existence almost before we have had time to 
realise it In the South Pacific we have taken Sala 
The stage is fast being set for a blow 








maua and Lae 
at the central bastions of the once all-powerful Axis 
(hough great difficulties and trials still lie ahead of 
us, the road to final victory is clear: we have only 
to labour and suffer to be sure of attaining it. Who 
can deny that the global strategy of which Winston 
architect has been 


Churchill was the 
brilliantly successful 


supreme 





* The great beauty and value of the pet horses of the English nobility 
are unrivalled throughout the world; and the annexed is a superb 
sculptural memorial of one of the finest specimens. It represents 
the bust of the celebrated mare ‘The Queen of Beauty.’ . . . She 
was the property of Lord Seymour . . . 
killed through the cruelty of a groorn. Her noble owner, anxious to 
possess a memorial of so fine an animal, commissioned Mr. 
to execute her bust in marble. 


astride the nose of the monster 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Yet it has all turned in the last resort on two things : 
the resistance and resilience of the Russian armies 
and the command of the sea by the British and 
American Navies. Without these the iron ring round 
the still-potent Axis could not have been held ; without 
these the titanic war production of the American 
factories could not have been brought to the battle- 
field. And if I were asked to make a hazard as to 
which of all the great achievements of the present 
year was the greatest, I should be inclined to say 
the defeat—I do not say final defeat—of the submarine. 
For this has given to the forces of freedom—for the 
first time since the fall of France—that absolute 
control of the world’s sea routes without which final 
victory against an enemy with the advantage of interior 
lines cannot be won. We, with our American 
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This beautiful creature was 


W. Behnes 
. It is the great attraction of 
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satisfaction and survey the fruits of its courage and 
invincible resource. 

Of all the post-1940 tasks of the Navy—the im- 
mobilisation of the Vichy Fleet, the maintenance of 
the blockade from remote bases, the protection of 
England’s life-lines from the surface vessels and air- 
craft outflanking them on every side, the intimidation 
of a far superior Italian battle fleet—the hardest and 
most stubborn has been the defeat of the U-boat. For 
nearly eighteen months, until America entered the 
war, the Navy had to maintain the struggle almost 
unaided. At moments the enemy must have come 
very near to winning: only when the full history of 
the war comes to be written shall we learn how narrow 
our escape from defeat has been. For had the U-boats 
cut our supply lines, defeat would have been certain : 
no Russian resistance could 
have saved us and, with com- 
munication between Russia 
and the outer world cut, no 
permanent Russian resistance 
would have been possible. The 
defence of Egypt, India and 
Australia could not have been 
sustained; the inhabitants 
of these overcrowded islands 
would have starved. Hitler 
would have driven in triumph 
through the streets of London 
and Mussolini carved his name 
' on the Pyramids and sub- 
\ stituted his own head for the 
Sphinx’s ! 

It would seem invidious, 
in a work in which so many 
have shared, to distinguish. 
Yet in this transformation 
one branch of the Service 
stands out. It has been the 
range, vision and speed of the 
Fleet Air Arm which has been 
the deciding factor in check- 
ing the submarine. Coastal 
Command with its invaluable 
work might drive the enemy 
far from the shore and protect 
the home terminus of our 
trade routes. But it could do 
no more; ‘flying like all the 
R.A.F. from land, its range 
was limited. And the message 
writ large across our history 
is that so long as we rule 
the waves—and no longer— 
the peoples of this island 
shall not know slavery. That 
means a great deal more than 
ruling the waves immediately 
surrounding our own shores: 
the area of the narrow seas 
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PART OF THE PROCESSION SPECIALLY FORMED IN HONOUR OF QUEEN VICTORIA'S VISIT TO ANTWERP. 


On an_immense platform, on wheels drawn by eight horses, is a whale, about four times as large as the largest fish area 
in the Polar Seas, and from the head of this animal water is sauirted forth amidst the crowd by a Cupid who sits 
There are other cars in the procession, in one of which is a model of a ship. with 
masts, rigging, etc., with boys climbing the shrouds and managing the sails.”’ 


coadjutors, are back where Nelson put us after 
Trafalgar. 

What we, and the world with us, owe to the Royal 
Navy in this respect it is impossible to overestimate. 
Consider the situation which faced the Navy in the 
summer of 1940. To-day we are rejoicing at the 
accumulated gains of the past year in the Mediter- 
ranean: the recovery of French North-West Africa, 
the immobilisation of the Italian Fleet, the capture 
of Sicily, Sardinia, and the greater part of Corsica. 
Imagine that we suddenly lost them all in the course 
of a single week! Yet the Royal Navy lost far more 
than this in the course of a single week in 1940. It 
lost the French Fleet, the English Channel, the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean coasts of France, Morocco, Algeria 
and Tunisia, Corsica and Syria, as well as the neutrality 
of Italy, the Italian colonial Empire and the Italian 
Fleet. If ever a fighting Service was dealt a shattering 
blow, it was the Navy in 1940. But it took it and sur- 
vived, and. to-day can look round the world with 


wierd a so superbly defended by the 
R.A.F. in 1940 and the wider 
to-day controlled by 
Coastal Command. It means 
to use an old term, the high 
seas—the inner deep and 
Kingdom of Neptune, with its 
impenetrable storms and fogs and mysteries. To rule 
those peculiar and awful regions has always been the 
supreme task of the ships.of the Royal Navy. There 
have been moments in the present war, as in the 
last, when we looked like losing control of them 

It was in one of the darkest of such moments— 
in the late winter months of 1940—that the fire- 
blackened hull of a German merchantman was brought 
into a West Indian harbour by a British cruiser. A 
few months later, equipped with a 6o-ft. flight-deck 
and rechristened the ‘ Audacity,” the erstwhile 
5000-ton motor-ship “‘ Hanover" put to sea again, 
not to harry British convoys but to protect them 
On her exposed flight-deck she carried six Martlet 
fighters. A vear later, her work done, she went down 
into the Atlantic deeps. But before she vanished her 
air and maintenance crews had proved that, with the 
help of merchant ships re-equipped as escort carriers, 
the U-boat pack could be mastered. A wise Admiralty 
took that experiment and lesson to heart. 
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PYROTECHNICAL DISPLAYS DURING NIGHT ACTIONS IN ITALIAN WATERS. 
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AN sere ig degeec oe FROM AN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER IN SALERNO BAY AN EERIE EFFECT OF ANTI-AIRCRAFT TRACERS ON THE SAME OCCASION AT 
AS TALY IS INVADED, FIGHTING OFF THE LUFTWAFFE N T ATTACK. SALERNO. BRITISH WARSHIPS WERE FIGHTING OFF A- LOW-LEVEL BOMBING ATTACK. 
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TIGHT - FIGHTING 
has created vari- 
ous forms of beautiful 
and weird pyrotechnical 
displays. When the 
British Fleet neared 
Salerno the sky was lit 
up by great brilliant 
balls of white and red 
which seemed to hang 
there interminably, and 
at the same time tracers 
of all colours raced 
upwards, giving a most 
beautiful effect as of a 
starry coruscation. Dur- 
ing the landings on the 
night of September 8-9, 
the Luftwaffe made a 
two-hour low-level tor- 
pedo bombing attack on 
our warships, whose 
counter-activity is seen 
in some of the pictures 
above. The destroyer 
H.M.S. “Inglefield "’ shot 
down one of the raiders. 
The chandelier flares, like 
a string of brilliant sau- 
sages, used by the Ger- 
mans to light a night 
target, are akin to those 
used by them to identify 
our bombers over their 
industrial cities, as illus- 
trated in our drawing 
of September 
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CHANDELIER FLARES DROPPED BY GERMAN BOMBERS TO LIGHT UP A SICILIAN AIRFIELD. TH 
AKIN TO FLARES USED BY THE ENEMY TO ILLUMINATE OUR BOMBERS OVER GERMANY. 
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SOMEWHAT RESEMBLING THE AURORA BOREALIS ARE FLASHES FROM HEAVY GUNS DURING 


SALERNO. THEIR REFLECTION LIGHTS UP THE AKEA. 


A SPECTACULAR NIGHT SHOT FROM A RAILWAY SIDING SHOWING 
FROM HEAVY GUNS WHICH BOMBARDED ITALY FROM SICILY. 4 THE BATTLE OF 
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4, THE SURRENDER OF THE TARANTO FLEET AT MALTA, INCLUDING TWO) 3 Ex 
POWERFUL BATTLESHIPS, FIVE CRUISERS AND TWO DESTROYERS. THE 5 eee Se 
CREW OF THE BATTLESHIP “ GIULIO CESARE” IN VALETTA HARBOUR. 3 Oa AN ITALIAN “ LITTORIO” CLASS BATTLESHIP AND A CRUISER PASSING H.M.S. ““ WARSPITE”’ AS 
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H.M. BATTLESHIP “ VALIANT,” SEEN FROM H.M.S. “ WARSPITE,” BOTH = 4 * 
i OF WHICH FAMOUS OLD SHIPS ESCORTED THE ITALIAN FLEET TO MALTA. / 
7 i FOUR OF “ WARSPITE’S”’ I5-IN. GUNS ARE IN THE FOREGROUND. yi ee 
REAR Ao Rw ie le a ee OM NY se A ol RD 4 
Ba LTHOUGH “ The Illustrated London News" has published photo- hes 
graphs in its last issues of the surrender of the Italian Fleet at my 
Malta, little apology is needed in repeating the subject in view of the > | 
fact that it is one of the most important events of the naval war, com- hn 
parable with the surrender of the German Fleet at Scapa Flow at the end a 
of the last war. Mr. Churchill stressed its importance in his speech on ts 
September 21, when he told Parliament, “‘ The third and most tangible peste 
advantage we have gained from the overthrow of Italy is the surrender - 
_ x EE ALS I OE IEE CAEP AES TE PR RIOD “é of the Italian Fleet. . . . This event has decisively altered the naval ~e 
> A CLOSER VIEW OF AN ITALIAN BATTLESHIP STEAMING TO MALTA, TAKEN FROM A BALTIMORE. A balance of the world. Not only have the Allies gained the Italian Fleet os 
: to. use in any way they think most serviceable, but there is also set free 





THESE BATTLESHIPS, BUILT FOR SPEED, CAN STEAM AT OVER 30 KNOTS. i 
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- MALTA: AN OUTSTANDING NAVAL EVENT 
THE NAVAL BALANCE OF THE WORLD.” 
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ONE OF THE “ LITTORIO” CLASS BATTLESHIPS (35,000 TONS, 15-IN. GUNS), 


| y : Z TAKEN FROM AN R.A.F. BALTIMORE WITH A LONG-FOCUS CAMERA, 
AS | THEY ENTER MALTA S HARBOUR. IT MARKED AN HISTORIC DATE IN BRITAIN S NAVAL HISTORY. % ‘ SOMEWHAT TILTED, SHOWING DECKS, CREWS, AND GUN TURRETS. 
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A VIEW OF A SURRENDERING BATTLESHIP FROM UNDER ONE OF 
** WARSPITE’S "’ I5-IN. GUNS, WITH HER CREW INTERESTED ONLOOKERS. 
THE BRITISH WARSHIP’S GUNS WERE IN READINESS FOR ANY EMERGENCY. 








the stronger British Fleet which was measured against it.’’ Also, 


e- Mr. A. V. Alexander, the First Lord, in his broadcast, said : ‘‘ The surrender 
he of the Italian Fleet is one of the turning-points in the war at sea. The 
= balance of sea-power has been entirely changed.’’ Lord Cranborne, 


however, in the House of Lords on September 23, said ** that fleet did 











nd not surrender; it left for designated points under the terms of the 

“A armistice. Its future, at present under consideration, depends on the 

we extent to which the Italian nation co-operate against the enemy." This 

ce seemingly casuistical discrimination recalls the classic saying, ‘a rose 

a : 

et by any other seme would emai ae sweet. Our pictures show Italien 4, THE ITALIAN CRUISER “EUGENIE DI SAVOIA”™ (7283 TONS) AT HER ANCHORAGE OUTSIDE VALETTA 


warships reaching the designated points.referred to by Lord Cranborne. rites . : 
ee wenp g 8 ve y ‘ HARBOUR. OVER 36 KNOTS SPEED. ALL THE ITALIAN WARSHIPS MAY ASSIST IN ALLIED OPERATIONS. 
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“MOTHER RUSSIA”: 


Se 


A COUNTRY UN BEATABLE. | 
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By MAURICE HINDUS.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustration on this page is not from the book. 


R. MAURICE HINDUS has been a peregrinating 
journalist for a great many years. I last saw 
him in Prague, in 1938; he had just come back from 
Slovakia and was brooding over a treatise on the 
subject, grim, furrowed and hairy, with the set look 
of Mr. Mark Hambourg about to crash out the 
‘ Appassionata.’’ His energy is enormous; in this 
new book he surveys a century of Russian history, 
the Revolution, the Reconstruction and the war; 
mingling statistics with reports of conversations with 
young girls, warlike and otherwise. It is a very long 
book, and some readers may think it too long. But 
it is crowded with material, the author can see even 
if his thinking powers are limited, and at least he has 
no illusions about the nature of the Russian Govern- 
ment. It is a one-party minority Government, it is 
totalitarian, it is defensible (as Mussolini’s was until 
he started aggression outside) and he defends it. 
‘‘ The party is supreme and will tolerate no political 
opposition and no outside interference in any of its 
plans and programmes. Thus, though Russia has 
won the battle of social and racial equality, the eleva- 
tion of the individual to a condition of political self- 
expression, with 
the right to criticise 
the dictatorship or 
to speak his mind 
freely andadversely 
of its leaders, is still 
a matter of the 
future. 

‘Nor in this 
writer’s judgment 
is there much like- 
lihood of there 
being serious relax- 
ation of this con- 
dition until Russia 
has at least lifted 
production to a 
degree which per- 
mits a comfortable 
material standard 
of living and which 
in time of war in- 
sures ample indus- 
trial output for the 
fighting armies. All 
of Russia’s indus- 
trial pioneering 
under the Soviets 
was achieved under 
the planning, the 
discipline, and the 
severity of a dic- 
tatorship. Only a 
dictatorship could 
have imposed on 
the people the sac- 
rificesand the 
privations which 
the fulfilment of 


PONZA ISLAND, WHERE MUSSOLINI WAS FIRST IMPRISONED AFTER HIS DOWNFALL: 
In an cmpionatery article dealing with this very interesting early view of Ponza, Mr. Campbell Dodgson says: 


it became one of the real battles of the Revolution. 
Deprived of the financial, military and political sup- 
port it had received from the Czars, with no reserves 
of inner strength to weather the crisis, the Church 
found itself driven from position to position until it 
was utterly at the mercy of the new régime. 

“ Now, after a quarter of a century of Sovietism, 
the political relations between the Soviets and the 
Church are more than cordial. But this cordiality 
does not, in the writer’s judgment, indicate a revival 
of religion in Russia or an end to the conflict between 
religion and Bolshevism. Let it be noted that State 
and Church are one thing, and Bolshevism and religion 
another. ... Instances of village children’s follow- 
ing the faith of their fathers or their grandfathers are 
often cited in official reports. The fact that they are 
cited means that they exist. It also means that they 
are combated. That is all it means. In Russia 
grandmothers, in families that have them, are the 
real nurses of children. In the village and the city, 
health permitting, they devote most of their time 
and attention to grandchildren. If they are religious, 


as nearly all of them are, they naturally seek to instil 





DRAWN ABOUT 1600 BY STAYNEMER. 
“Ponza, the chief of a group of volcanic 






York is attend- 
ing divine ser- 
vice in a cathe- 
dral at Moscow, 
which I believe 
has replaced a 
cathedral pulled 
down. And 
there is again a 
Patriarch _ of 
Russia, and 
Stalin (who in 
youth was 
trained for the 
priesthood in 
Georgia) has as- 
sented to the 
establishment of 
a Holy Synod, 
which will be at least as free as any synod in Russia ever 
was since Peter the Great (who had Henry VIII.’s views 
on the subject) put the Synod under State control with a 
bureaucratic Procurator (the appalling Pobicdonosteff is 
still remembered) 
at the head of it. 

There are places 
in this book in 
which Mr. Hindus 
(although he is a 
describer who 
doesn’t understand 
that religion is at 
the bottom of all 
things, including 
wars) does seem to 
realise that Russia, 
after violent rock- 
ing, is reverting to 
its old self. ‘‘ Of the 
old values which 
after long submer- 
gence have again 
come to the sur- 
face, esteem and 
reverence for age is 
as moving as it is 
significant.” Had 
he written later he 
might have added 
that the soldiers 
have been freed 
from political con- 
trol, that the officers 
now wear epaul- 
ettes, and that mili- 
tary academies 
(named after the 
Czarist General, 
Suvarow) are being 
established, into 
which small boys 
are being put as 
they are here put 


MAURICE AUTHOR OF 


“* MOTHER 


HINDUS, 
RUSSIA,” THE ~ BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Maurice Hindus, one of America’s greatest 
authorities on Russia and probably the 
world’s foremost authority on the peasants 
of Russia, Poland and Czechoslovakia, was 
born in Russia and educated at Colgate 
University. He has recently returned from 
the Soviet Union, where he visited many 
recaptured villages and vital centres such 
as Moscow and Stalingrad. Author of “‘ Red 
Bread ” ; “ Humanity Uprooted ” ; “‘ Green 
Worlds ” ; and “‘ To Sing With the Angels.” 











> . 
the Plans ree islands which lie westward of the Gulf of Gaeta on the Italian coast between Rome and Naples, though little known and rarely mentioned, is at the . present ; 
quired. . . . The moment definitely ‘on the map,’ having been recently occupied by the Allied forces shortly after a brief and involuntary visit by the deposed Due into Dartmouth. 
‘ mee 31 nal settlement for which the island had been used under his régime. The drawing (reproduced above) represents the southern end of the island, ‘dentined Stalin is a Socialist 
one consciously y two inscriptions, ‘Isola Pons’ and ‘P. (Porto?) Pons,’ with its harbour but no buildings adjoining it except a tower. The extremity on the left is the ain 1 8 . 
directed ultimate Punta della Guardia, and the mountain with a flat top in the background corresponds to t woemanes of the Monte della Guardia, the chief summit_of (and less and less 


the southern end of Ponza, which rises to the height of 929 ft. artist (Staynemer) has taken liberties with topography in drawing. . 

distance from the island to the coast is too small to be correct, and the position of one in relation to the other is widely inaccurate. This forgotten 

and unrecorded draughtsman, in the manner of early artists who did not yet feel themselves at liberty to draw landscape for its own sake without the 

excuse of a Biblical or legendary subject, has drawn among the clouds the woman clothed with the sun and Goweee with stars, and also the seven-headed 

beast of the Apocalypse. This shows that he intended to depict the island of Patmos, on which, peony 10 tradition, St. John the Divine wrote his 
Revelation. .. ."” This drawing was formerly in the collection of Sir Thomas La Lawrence and now to the National Gallery of Scotland. 


of a Socialist) Czar, 

and Russia has be- 

come __ nationalist 

and imperialist 

again. } 
With the old Russia, with its old dreams both of 

expansion and of regenerative mission, we now have 

to deal. Our noodles of Communists here used to 

abuse “ Trotskyites "’; the truth being that Trotsky 

represented the old Communist International, and that 

with his expulsion and murder the Bolshevik Revolu- 

tion was written off. Stalin is not a Russian; there 

is nothing new in that, for Hitler was born an Austrian 

and Napoleon was an Italian sprung from the lesser 

Genoese nobility. But Russia is Russia, and revo- 

lutions, whatever their immediate effects, do not 

change the characters of peoples. It is Russia with 

which we shall have to deal at the Peace Conference 

and not some Utopia conceived by the Tailors of 

Tooley Street or Mr. Pritt, K.C., M.P. And if we f 

face the facts the deal can be made ; for there is, and 

always has been, a fund of idealism in the Russian | 

people, though they know even less about the British 

public (from whence springs distrust) than the British 

public knows about them. 


aim — large-scale 
development of in- 
ternal resources—is 
not dissimilar to 
that which Amer- 
ica’s ‘rugged individualism’ sought and strove to 
fulfil. Most manifestly Russian collectivised pioneering 
under a dictatorship would have been unthinkable 
without the experience and the achievements of 
America’s ‘ rugged ‘individualism.’ ” 

In a way, Russia is being’ Americanised. But it 
remains Russia. Things are rather difficult these days 
for journalists, who, instead of writing for to-morrow’s 
newspapers, write books which appear months after 
they are finished. Mr. Hindus has a passage about 
the Church in Russia. He says: ‘‘ From their very 
first days in power, while they upheld the doctrine of 
freedom of conscience, the Bolsheviks perceived in 
the Russian Church one of their most formidable 
enemies. The defence of the Czar, of Kerensky, of 
the old order, which leading clergymen were at the 
time making, and their condemnation of the Soviets quotes Lenin : “‘ Religion is the opium of the people— 
and the Bolsheviks, only sharpened the conflict until these words of Marx are the corner-stone of the whole 

MAS philosophy of Marxism on the subject of religion.” 
By Maurice Hindus, (Collins ; 12s. 6d.) But even as the book comes out, the Archbishop of 


their own faith in their grandchildren. Often they suc- 
ceed only too well. . .. With older folk religion is still a 
power, but if only because grandmothers and other older 
folk are dying off, this power is continually waning.” 

“They succeed only too well.’’ What a phrase ! 
It doesn’t seem to occur to Mr. Hindus that there are 
hundreds of millions of people in this world, not merely 
illiterate Russian grandmothers, but persons with at 
least as much brains and education as himself, who 
firmly believe that Christ was God made manifest ; 
and that there are hundreds of millions of others, 
not Christians, who live their lives in the light of a 
Power beyond this world, to which we are responsible, 
and do not think of churches as mere political or 
economic or social organisations like Trade Unions 
or Parties, or Oddfellows or Buffaloes. Mr. Hindus 








“Mother Kussia,”’ 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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A MAP COVERING ALLIED OPERATIONS FROM NAPLES TO ‘FOGGIA. 


Drawn BY our SpecraL Artist, Caprain BryaN DE GRINEAU. 
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THE ITALIAN TERRAIN OF PRESENT OPERATIONS : ON THE WEST LIES NAPLES, AND BEYOND IT THE VOLTURNO, KESSELRING’S 
EXPECTED NEW DEFENCE LINE; ACROSS THE APENNINES IS FOGGIA, THE IMPORTANT AIR BASE. 


The Allied advance in Italy—of which almost a quarter of its length is now in our hands— 
is mainly by the two coastal corridors, east and west, separated by the shin-bone of 
the rocky Apennines. The Fifth and Eighth Armies, having linked up from Salerno 
to Potenza and Bari, were advancing on the next lateral link through Avellino and 
Ariano. On September 27, the Eighth Army were racing for Foggia, near the east 
coast, sweeping rapidly across the plains. With its main aerodrome of Gino Lisa and 
its twelve satellite landing-grounds, Foggia has been one of the main Axis bases in 


Southern Italy, and its possession will open up wide air command of the Adriatic shores 
and the Balkans. Marshal Kesselring was being forced slowly from his position before 
Naples, and from indications on September 27, was retreating from it. His next stand 
is expected to be on the line of the Volturno River, 17 miles north of Naples, where, under 
the guns of Capua, the Neapolitans withstood Garibaldi in 1860. Kesselring's situation 
is not favourable. Behind him Italians are conducting guerrilla warfare and with 
Corsica and Sardinia in Allied hands, further landings north are a likely sequel. 
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AIRCRAFT ON A BEACH “ 


a ALLIED TROOPS EXAMINE THE WRECKAGE OF A GERMAN 
q MANY ENEMY ‘PLANES WERE DESTROYED DURING THE LANDINGS. i 
4 


NEAR SALERNO. 


z : 
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ABANDONED GERMAN TENT. IN THE BACKGROUND IS A WRECKED 88-mMM. GUN. } 
é 
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> GENERAL ALEXANDER ON BOARD A LAUNCH OFF A SALERNO BEACH, WITH GENERAL “? 

MARK CLARK AND AIR MARSHAL CONINGHAM, AFTER A VISIT TO THE FRONT. , 
} t 
Our pictures from the Salerno battlefields illustrate various aspects of the deter- 
mined launching of the invasion and of its progress. Command of the air over 
the bridgehead, held with difficulty in the early stages owing to the great distance 
from the nearest Allied airfields, was a vital factor. Many enemy aircraft were 
shot down over the beaches and others were destroyed on the ground or captured 
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BACKGROUND TO. THE.ADVANCE IN _ ITALY: 
SALERNO BRIDGEHEAD, SHOWING 





Soon Se 


SPITFIRES LINED UP READY FOR ACTION ON AN EMERGENCY AIRFIELD NEAR ¥ 
SALERNO, WHERE THEY WERE CONSTANTLY SHELLED BY GERMAN GUNS. ra 
% 
a 








AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN “* JEEPS ” DRIVING THROUGH ONE OF SALERNO’S. DESERTED 
AND .BOMB-SCARRED STREETS, LOOTED AND ABANDONED BY THE GERMANS. 2 





A BRITISH CREW DRIVING A GERMAN MARK III. 
ITS OWNERS HAD ABANDONED 


TANK OFF THE BATTLEFIELD AFTER 
IT AND RETREATED IN FACE OF ANTI-TANK FIRE. 
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during the occupation of airfields. One of our pictures shows Spitfires of an R.A.F. 
Squadron on an emergency airfield near the battleground, one of the first close-support 
airfields to come into operation. The squadron, which gave cover to the Fifth 
Army, camped in an orchard on the edge of the landing-ground, which in the first 
stages was under constant shell-fire from German guns. Other pictures show 
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PICTURES FROM THE BATTLEFRONTS OF THE 
VARIOUS PHASES OF THE CAMPAIGN. 
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fri mmr rn rr rn rn an rn on nn rn nn nn ee 
A SOLDIER OF THE FIFTH ARMY TAKES COVER IN A CAPTURED GERMAN. GUN Se 
POSITION, WAITING HIS CHANCE TO ADVANCE THROUGH ENEMY MORTAR FIRE. 3 


/SvOVOUNEDEUNENUNNARONNDENNNNENEOUNEGERENDEREDEDENEDENGUUNDEEUSOENUUDGANNDOANRNDSONEROMENNSRAUERNONOUEDESSAONONRNSHOSeEsNe res: 


THIS F.W.190, WITH A FULL BOMB-LOAD, WAS FOUND INTACT WHEN THE AERODROME 
AT_MONTE-CORVINO WAS CAPTURED, ON SEPTEMBER II, BY AN R.A.F. ADVANCE PARTY. 


ALLIED TROOPS IN THE PASANARA AREA MARCHING PAST TWO ENEMY TANKS KNOCKED ? H 
OUT IN THE EARLY STAGES OF ESTABLISHING THE SALERNO BRIDGEHEAD. ; 

pean rere nn nn nn en | 
> A DISPATCH RIDER SEEKS DIRECTIONS FROM ALLIED MILITARY POLICE IN A SHATTERED 5 

( STREET OF BATTIPAGLIA, SCENE OF BITTER FIGHTING IN THE SALERNO LANDINGS. 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER TOURING THE SALERNO FRONT IN A “JEEP.” BEHIND HIM 


“ BULLDOZER” SCOOPING UP BOMB DEBRIS FROM THE SALERNO DOCKS AFTER 
ARE (LEFT) GENERAL MARK CLARK AND (RIGHT) ADMIRAL HAROLD K. HEWITT. 


THE CAPTURE OF THE PORT BY THE FIFTH ARMY, ANNOUNCED ON SEPTEMBER I!. { ) 


LOO LOLOL EE OO 


~~ 


Allied troops in captured German positions, at one of which a soldier is seen attacks during the first days of the invasion, and many tanks were wrecked and 
scrutinising an abandoned copy of Goebbel's Volkischer Beobachter, in Salerno after captured by the Allied troops. One British crew is seen driving a German 
its capture. When our troops occupied the town they found that it had been Mark III. tank away to be handed over to a reconditioning depét. Both General 
looted by the Germans before they abandoned it, and its bomb-scarred streets were Eisenhower, Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces in the Mediterranean area, 
those of a deserted city. The Germans used tank forces in their violent counter- and General Alexander, in active command, have inspected the Salerno front. 
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SALERNO FRONT. 











“2 R.A.F. BALTIMORE BOMBERS ATTACKING A GERMAN DIVISION MAKING 


ITS WAY 
z THROUGH THE HILLS 





TO OPPOSE AN ALLIED LANDING NEAR SALERNO. 4 
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+ A GERMAN 210-MM. FIELD GUN BARREL ON A LIMBER, INTERCEPTED AND ITS CREW 
KILLED BY COMMANDO TROOPS ON THE ROAD TO VIETRI. 
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3 IN THE SALERNO HILLS: A VIEW, FROM AN ALLIED INFANTRY POSITION, 
< ROAD. ENEMY SHELLS ARE SEEN BURSTING ON THE LEFT. 
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OF A WINDING 
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A BRITISH 3-IN. 


MORTAR IN ACTION IN THE SALERNO HILLS. 
_ ARE PRIVATES 


BROWN, M. SALMON, G. GARRETT AND F. G. 


ITS CREW 
SEYMOUR. 
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% AMERICAN REINFORCEMENTS MARCHING ASHORE FROM LANDING CRAFT AT PESTO, 
BETWEEN SALERNO AND NAPLES, OVER A RAPIDLY CONSTRUCTED PONTOON BRIDGE. 
‘ 


COCO CR Ae 








The advance from the Salerno bridgehead towards Naples has been one of the slowest 
of our recent campaigns, partly due to the nature of the terrain and partly to the 
fact that here the Germans are fighting one of the most stubborn of all their delaying 
actions. Our pictures show some aspects of the Allied activities, including those of 
the air force and the engineers, both of whom, as in North Africa, are taking a 
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¢ NORTHWARDS, AND HERE BEING REPAIRED BY AMERICAN ENGINEERS. 
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full share in the honours of the battle. The Fifth Army is finding that it has to 
reduce German strong-points—and there are many of them—one by one, each captured 
hill revealing the necessity of storming the next one in the path of the advance. 
Fighting takes place among terraced slopes covered with olives and fig-trees, orange 
groves and vineyards, and on hilltops covered with scrub, much as in Tunisia. 


» ANOTHER KIND OF BRIDGE, WRECKED BY THE GERMANS IN THEIR RETREAT 4 
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THE LATEST TYPE OF INVASION SHIP LANDING’ MEN AND VEHICLES AT SALERNO. ON REACHING 
THE SHORE THE GREAT DOORS IN THE SEHHN ARE OPENED, AND DISGORGE THEIR CARGO. 


-- 


LANDING CRAFT USED AT SALERNO. THESE INVALUABLE UP-TO-DATE AIDS 
IN AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS CAN LAY THEIR OWN SMOKE-SCREEN TO COVER LANDINGS. 
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NEW 
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A remarkable new type of invasion ship is shown in the act of ufileoa@ing men, tanks, and 
equipment on the beach during the Salerno landing. Her deers folds outward, and 
mechanical devices lower a ramp to the shore from which heavy vehicles, such as tanks, 
may be driven directly on the wire-netting laid down on the beach. -She is so constructed 
that, being flat-bottomed, she can be driven through shallow water and come to rest 


* 
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ANOTHER PICTURE SHOWING AN 
WITH EQUIPMENT, 


INVASION SHIP, PACKED WITH MEN, ITS HOLD 
BACKING ON TO THE BEACH AND THROWING OUT A SMOKE-SCREEN. 
against the shore. It was such devices as this which enabled the rapid transport of heavy 
equipment in the landings at Salerno, an outstanding feat of this prodigious war. These 
invasion ships are of considerable size, carry anti-aircraft guns, can conceal themselves 
by smoke-screens, and possess complete aerial outfits. A crowd of these craft in three 
streams at Salerno plied to and fro regardless of mines or enemy shells. 
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THE EIGHTH ARMY IN ITALY: DEMOLITION HAVOC BY FLEEING GERMANS. 
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GERMAN DEMOLITIONS WERE THOROUGH AND EXTENSIVE.. CLEARING DEBRIS 
TO BUILD A BRIDGE OVER A BADLY CRATERED MOUNTAIN ROAD NEAR SCILLA. 


WITH THE EIGHTH ARMY IN THE TOE OF ITALY: ENGINEERS NEAR ROSARNO LAYING 
A NEW TRANSPORT ROAD IN THREE HOURS-——-A RECORD TIME. 
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INVALUABLE “‘ BULLDOZER”’ DOING ITS JOB OF LEVELLING A ROAD UNDER 
REPAIR; IN BACKGROUND IS ANOTHER DEMOLISHED BRIDGE. BEING MENDED. 


- 
ANOTHER INSTANCE OF DEMOLITION SHATTERING A_ BRID THE ENEMY RARELY 
STOOD TO FIGHT, BUT TRIED TO HOLD UP MONTGOMERY'S MEN BY THESE passe 
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2 
THE EFFECTS OF ALL BOMBINGS OF TARANTO AIRFIELD: BROKEN MASONRY } DIVERSIONARY ROADS WERE NECESSARY IN GREAT DEMOLITIONS: AN EIGHTH ARMY 4. 
OF WRECKED ADMINISTRATION BUILDINGS AND A BURNT-OUT ADJOINING HANGAR, a “ BULLDOZER" CARVING OUT A NEW ROUTE THROUGH A BAMBOO PLANTATION. ; 


These are the first pictures so far to hand of the Eighth Army after their landing up new bridges, filling up great craters on precipitous roads, making new roads in 
in Reggio di Calabria, and show mainly the work which confronted them in repairing record time where the old ones were unusable—all these have come in the day's work 
the wholesale demolitions and obstacles placed in their way by the retreating Ger- from Tripoli, Tunisia and Sicily onward. The Eighth Army spells defeat in German ears 
mans, of whose active existence it was difficult to find a trace. But the Eighth and hence their anxious precautions to keep their safe distance from them. But Mont- 
Army are used to this sort of job, for demolitions and mines have been the usual gomery’s men are daily coming closer to grips as they advance northward, and are 
enemy defence since their disastrous defeat at El Alamein. Repairing and setting reaching the plains where they can manceuvre. 
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Bete __ OUR GREAT AIR VICTORY OF 1940— 
COMMEMORATING THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN. 


SOME .OF THE GLORIOUS “ FEW”: PILOTS OF FIGHTER COMMAND WHO FOUGHT IN THE BATTLE 
OF BRITAIN SEEN MARCHING IN THE PROCESSION THROUGH WHITEHALL. 


THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN COM- 
MEMORATED : THEIR MAJESTIES 
TALKING TO AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL 
LORD DOWDING — CHIEF OF 
FIGHTER COMMAND DURING THE 
BATTLE OF BRITAIN. 


ee 


os EVER in the field of 
human conflict was 

so much owed by so many 

to so few ''—Mr. Churchill, 

in the House of Commons, 

August 20, 1940. Those 

words must have been in 

the minds of everyone on 

Sunday, September 26, as 

in towns and villages 

throughout the land cere- 

monial parades were held 

to commemorate victory in 

the Battle of Britain three 

years ago. In London, more 

than 3000 fighter pilots and 

factory workers, members 

of the Civil Defence ser- 

vices and A.-A. gunners 

marched in procession past 

Buckingham Palace, where 

the King took the salute. 

A special Thanksgiving Ser- 

vice was held in St. Paul's, 

at which the King and 

Queen headed a great and 

representative congregation. 

During the Battle of Britain, 

from August 8 to Octo- 

ber 31, 1940, Polish pilots 

destroyed 220 enemy aero- 

planes, with 45 “* probables ” 

and 32 damaged, and during < 

September they shot down { THE THANKSGIVING SERVICE AT ST. PAUL'S: THEIR MAJESTIES 

131 out of a total of 962— =: STOP TO TALK WITH MEMBERS OF THE CIVIL DEFENCE UNITS 

14 per cent. of the total. ~ WHO FORMED THE GUARD OF HONOUR. 


ONE OF THE GREAT MEN WHO HELPED TO MAKE OUR AIR MASTERY 
COMPLETE: SIR ROBERT WATSON WATTS, OF RADIO-LOCATION FAME, 
TALKING TO LADY GREIG. 
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“ BUILDING 


A SUBMARINE,” 


Writing of the above, Sir Muirhead Bone, official Admiralty artist, 


says: ‘“‘It is one of the most important drawings I have ever 
done.”” It is a large picture, on which the artist has been working for 
a long time, and it is a marvel of atmosphere and detailed accuracy, 
besides serving as a reminder to the public of the tremendous amount 
of work and skilled labour necessary to produce these undersea craft. 
The scene depicted is indeed a busy one : men swarm all over the partially- 
completed submarine, working at full speed to get her ready for service, 
whilst in the background another submarine is moored alongside a quay 
teeming with life and movement. Over the whole hangs the smoke of 
industry, symbol of Allied power. It is a fascinating subject handled 
by a master. This picture, together with those on page 380, will be on 
view at the National Gallery at some later date. Service in submarines 
is arduous and perilous, and success in their hazardous task comes only 





AN OUTSTANDINGLY FINE WORK BY 


to those who reach a very high standard o 
mination ; that this standard is reached by t 
submarines is obvious from the reports of 

submarines. The part they have played in th 
in the Mediterranean campaign is now well 
ships to sink, more than one British submz 

the proximity of the Sicilian and Italian rail 
trains as targets for their guns. In his rece 
campaign in the Mediterranean, Mr. Alexanc 
Admiralty, said: “ Offensive action against 

carried on mainly by his Majesty’s submarine 
Air Arm and the R.A.F., though from time to 
forces were made available for night operatio 
Considerable success was obtained, and the 
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1K BY THE OFFICIAL 


igh standard of skill, coolness and deter- 
is reached by the officers and men of our 
the reports of uniform success of British 
ive played in the series of brilliant victories 
m is now well known, and in default of 
British submarine has. taken advantage of 
ind Italian railways to the coast to choose 
1s. In his recent broadcast on the naval 
n, Mr. Alexander, the First Lord of the 
ction against Rommel's supply lines was 
sty’s submarines and aircraft of the Fleet 
th from time to time cruisers and destroyer 
night operations in the Sicilian Narrows. 
ined, and the combined sinkings played 











a vital part in Rommel’s destruction. His Majesty’s submarines sank 
a total of 1,335,000 tons. These results are the more remarkable because 
the Mediterranean is perhaps the most difficult area in the world for 
successful submarine operations ; forty-one of our submarines were lost." 
It is perhaps natural at the present time to dwell on the feats performed 
in the Mediterranean by this branch of the Senior Service, but wherever 
sea and Allied shipping are threatened by the enemy, there will be 
found submarines. Many gallant.officers and men have lost their lives in 
the course of duty; they and their ships have gone, but always there 
are others to take their place and to carry on the great work of the 
Submarine Service, without which any navy of to-day would find itself 
considerably handicapped. Sir Muirhead Bone’s drawing, besides ranking 
as an outstandingly fine example of his work, is also a worthy tribute 
to all those who serve on and under the sea. 


ADMIRALTY ARTIST, SIR MUIRHEAD BONE. 
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TWO IMPORTANT SUBMARINE DRAWINGS BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE. 
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“REFITTING H.M. SUBMARINE ‘SHAKESPEARE’"’: A STRIKING DRAWING BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE, OFFICIAL ADMIRALTY ARTIST. 
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“THE OFFICERS OF H.M. SUBMARINE ‘SHAKESPEARE''’'; ALSO BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE. HER COMMANDER, LIEUT. MICHAEL AINSLIE, IS IN THE CENTRE. 


These two important drawings by Sir Muirhead Bone, the well-known official shipping there. “Let's liven up the proceedings,” he said, then promptly 
Admiralty artist, depict one of our famous submarines, H.M.S. ‘ Shakespeare," surfaced in broad daylight and began shelling an adjacent enemy airfield, 
| and her gallant officers. An amusing story is told of her Commander, Lieut. causing considerable damage to various buildings. He then “ proceeded out of 


M. Ainslie, when, on penetrating a harbour in North Corsica, he found no the harbour without further incident.” 
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eo — PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE 
WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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MR. EDWARD STETTINIUS. 4 : ‘ : +) =e e% ‘. MR. C. R. ATTLEE. 
It has been announced “‘ with deep and sincere : . : Mr. Attlee, Deputy Prime Minister. 
regret” by President Roosevelt that Mr. Sumner z wee |, . b 4 appointed Lord President of the i gg, hag 
Welles has resigned from the post of Under- J been Member (Lab.) for the Limehouse Division 
Secretary of State. Mr. Stettinius, _who has - } oe ; since 1922 and Secretary of State for the Dominions 
been head of the Lend-Lease Administration 4 . since 1942. Leader of the Opposition 1935-40 
since 1941, has been appointed in his place. » : and Lord Privy Seal from 1900-42. 
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FREEDOM OF THE CITY “OF WINCHESTER. FOR FIELD- MARSHAL 
VISCOUNT WAVELL : LORD WAVELL INSPECTS THE COLLEGE HOME GUARD. 


Viscount Wavell of Cyrenaica and Winchester, Viceroy-Designate of India, was recently 
accorded the highest honour in the gift of the ancient city of Winchester—the honorary 
freedom of Winchester. He gave his oration in Latin. The associations of Lord Wavell’s 
4 family with the city, cathedral and college eo back for centuries. 
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H i LORD CRANBORNE. 


MR. DONALD NELSON. 
Mr. Nelson, chairman of the War Production Lord Cranborne, Leader of the House of 
Board of the United States, arrived in London H Lords, has been appointed Secretary of State 
recently. He has already seen Mr. Oliver for Dominion Affairs instead of Mr. Attlee 
Lyttelton, Minister of Production, with whom He was Dominions Secretary from 1940-42 
he is to discuss common problems of war Parliamentary Under-Secretary Foreign Affairs 
production in both countries. from 1935-38, and Paymaster-General, 1940 
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MRS. ELINOR GLYN. j y i LORD BEAVERBROOK. i 


Elinor Glyn, one of the best-known authors i : ? Lord Beaverbrook returns to the Government 
of her day, died on September 23. She was i f }: as Lord Privy Seal. He was Minister for 
an incurable romantic, and although she séme- : :¢ Aircraft Production from 1940-41; Minister 
times shocked her Edwardian , Public, she kept ; 4 ” i i of State in 1941; and Minister of Supply 
it amused. ‘“ Three Weeks” is perhaps her i ; . || from 1941-42. He was Member (U.) for 
best-known book oe S H Ashton-under-Lyne from 1910-16. 
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ON THE PRIME MINISTER’S SPECIAL TRAIN WHILST TRAVELLING THROUGHOUT CANADA H 
AND THE U.S.A.: MR. CHURCHILL READING DISPATCHES, WITH MRS CHURCHILL. 
i 


For his journeyings Sino Canada and the United States of America the Prime Minister used 
a special train on which he and his secretaries were able to work while travelling. This excellent 
study of our great Prime Minister and his wife shows him—inevitable cigar in mouth—reading 
important dispatches. 
SPD GE ISIS SEO I an aD EL ER scuatniisiatebiniebiaieiantihiensocieiiaiitiatn et ot ce EE, 
MR. R. K. LAW. 


COMEL J. B. i j : ; * pe : : + Son of the late Mr. Andrew Bonar Law, 


Cotvnel Iebe Kem = Louisiana, ‘command: 

ing a vy bombardment group, been i: Sim, See : " 

cated the Congressional Medal of Honour, ; ie Sy ye oa Parliamentary oe ae RK. La 

highest American decoration, for his part in i 3 wo : has been appointed Minister of State. 

the 9th Air Force raid on the Rumanian oil , , he and Lord Beaverbrook will enjo 
refineries at Ploesti. 8 i rank, without seats in the War Cabinet. 


oo : : ; ( NN I A A 
THE M.P. WHO “ WALKED THROUGH FRANCE ”: EB a seen ne ee RT THE NEW CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER: 
COMMANDER R. M. PRIOR, R.N. THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK AT GIBRALTAR ON HIS } SIR JOHN ANDERSON. 
In a maiden in the House of Commons recently, TO MOSCOW : DR. GARBETT LOOKS OVER THE HARBOUR. = Js 
became Conservative Member = § if as 
i C Garbett, called at on route President of the 





for Aston” (Birmingham) last last J described how The Antitine 
ton une, Ts : 
aided by the risk of their lives, he walked | 8 + England delegation, and is succeeded by Mr. 
. hes from 1932-37 ; 
of Germans. ; Home Secretary and Minister of Home Security 


1939-40. 


captured during the the Dieppe id, . Rc aa, Aa ~_— 
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* Think Nothing gain’d,” he cries, “ till nought remain, 
On Moscow's Walls till Gothic standards fly, 

And all be Mine beneath the Polar Sky.” 

The March begins in Military State, 

And Nations on his Eye suspended wait ; 

Stern Famine guards the solitary Coast, 

And Winter barricades the Realms of Frost ; 

He comes, nor Want nor Cold his Course delay ; 
Hide, blushing Glory, hide Pultowa’s day. 


| te cannot be said that the capture of Poltava last week 
marked the final ruin of Hitler as the Battle of 
Poltava in 1709 marked that of “‘ Swedish Charles,” but 
Poltava, so inspiring a name in Russian ears, may well 
once again stand as a symbol of “-The Vanity of Human 
Wishes ” and of the defeat of yet another 
of the ever-unavailing attempts to conquer 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
GERMAN ARMY’S RETREAT IN RUSSIA. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


before they can undertake a winter campaign. The 
gauge of the main railways has been altered from the broad 
Russian to the Continental standard, so that even if great 
lengths of track are left undemolished they will not take 
the Russian rolling stock until they have been altered once 
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more, and this will be a lengthy process. 
Perhaps the Germans are counting upon 
inability on the part of the Russians to 
repeat the winter offensive of last year. It 
will certainly be more difficult to do so on 
anything like the soale of the drive which 
followed the victory of Stalingrad, and 
opportunities for another Stalingrad may be 
hard to find. Yet there is one form of offensive 
which the Russians may be able to practise, 
and the prospect of which would have induced the Germans 
to keep them from approaching the homeland if they could 
have done so. In the past, the Russians have done little 
strategic bombing. The original German offensive overran 
the airfields which would have been suitable for it, and 
the distances became very great. The Russians 
may have been compelled by the exigencies 











Russia by invasion. Since then even greater 
events have occurred, events which leave no 
doubt in the mind that one of the greatest 
retreats in the history of warfare is in full 
progress. By now it is clear that we are 
witnessing no local disengagements, but the 
abandonment at top speed of all, or nearly 
all, that Germany has gained in two and a 
quarter years of warfare against Russia. 
This retreat is far deeper than at first sight 
appeared probable. Only a week or two ago 
we were speculating whether the German hold 
upon the Taman peninsula on the Caucasian 
shore would be maintained until the winter, 
whether the enemy would cling to the Crimea, 
despite the risk of being cut off in it, whether 
the strong defences of Kiev would hold, 
whether the Russians would contrive to break 
into Smolensk and Vitebsk. These are now 
becoming matters of detail. The German 
High Command has evidently decided that no 
half-measures will do. Nor is it any longer 
question of retreat merely on what has been 
for the past six weeks the active southern 
half of the Russian front, from Smolensk 
down to the Sea of Azov. The latest moves 
will involve retreat a long way north of 
Smolensk. 

It is only natural that the Russians should 
show themselves somewhat sensitive to 
comments which suggest that this great 
German retreat is voluntary. They remember 
what terrific fighting and what terrible sacri- 
fices they had to endure in July and the 
beginning of August in order to break up the 
German front and set the retreat in motion. 
They remember the feats of arms which have 
been called for against the fortresses which 
buttressed the German front, the storming 
parties charging forward in face of intense 
fire, the passage of river barriers by men up 









to their shoulders in water, the grim clash of = -y atte Be 
attack and counter-attack, when towns and Te pet Par » lang — 
villages changed hands three or four times. << Simferspol lf at ketef Coe oh 
The Germans have been compelled to this aaa. = i te 3 
retreat by main force, and in that sense it SS Spr as a8 — ReSSS——.: i 





has been involuntary. On the other: hend, 





of their unfavourable situation to concentrate 
their production upon fighters, the arm of 





defenée. Their air doctrine lays it down that 
















strategic bombing is a form of attack which 
is most useful when the forces employing it 
are on the up-grade. It cannot be denied, 
even by the Germans, that the Russians are 
on the up-grade now. Possibly, too, they are 
better provided with long-range bombers than 
they were in the past. A two-front bombing 
offensive against Germany may now become 
practicable —it might be a_ three - front 
offensive if Italian airfields were to be 
included. 

At the beginning of this summer I opined 
that the foremost German aim in Russia was 
the creation of a strategic reserve. The 
Germans themselves have since confirmed 
that supposition. They have gone further, 
claiming that the strategic reserve is already 
in process of creation. It is not easy to 
estimate their chances in this respect. They 
would depend partly upon ‘the German High 
Command's ability to establish a shorter and 
more defensible front, and partly on that of 
the Russian to follow up its present successes. 
So far, the fighting front has not been 
shortened, but if the Germans were to stand 
upon a line such as that which I have 
indicated above it would be considerably 
contracted. I think it possible that they will 
be able to make certain economies, but I 
do not see an immediate prospect of big ones. 
The Russian pressure is still very strong. 
Any weakening on the part of the Germans 
would again lead, as it has so often in the 
past, to sudden deep penetrations which would 
upset the arrangements for the retreat. Such 
might lead to the disintegration hitherto 
avoided by the enemy, and even prevent the 
winter line, wherever it may be, from being 
established. If, however, the enemy does 
succeed in firmly establishing a winter line he 
may be also enabled to spare a force of 


CGrogh - twenty or more divisions from the Russian 











front to garrison the remainder of the 
“European Fortress."" At the same time he 
might also find himself in a position to carry 





there are two features of the present situation 
which indicate that they are not being 
physically thrust backward. The first is the 
rapidity of the movement, which would have 
precluded the possibility of the Russians 
mustering sufficient strength and material to 
break their way through the defences which 


A MAP OF THE EASTERN FRONT, INDICATING THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE FROM THE 
ORIGINAL LIMIT OF GERMAN PENETRATION TO THE APPROXIMATE RUSSIAN RECOVERY ON 
APRIL 6; AND SINCE THAT DATE TO THE PRESENT TIME. (Copyright Map: “ The Times.”) 


successes of the Red Army lest week wave epped by the stumeh of the 
of Smo! pe oe ee ee, ee ee ee must rank as one 


out local offensives against the Russians by 
virtue of superior communications. All the 
more need then for Britain and the United 
States to press their present offensives to 
the utmost in the meanwhile. 

However that may be, it must not 


they have overrun if these had, in all cases, = iy £4 Sa blind us to the magnitude of the German 
been held to the last by the enemy. The form the aA vance oo = pation war hurled “back. Stalingrad reverse. The enemy entered Russia to 
second is the fact that the German armies ies 450 miles east of Dnepropetrovsk, as the latter, in turn, is miles east destroy her armies, to exploit her wealth, 
have not disintegrated. To have kept Dniester, ys SB ge :. bans de poauer ful pan inside White and to occupy and even colonise some of 


them together must have demanded a high 

standard of leadership, discipline, and administration ; 
otherwise they would have dissolved, as the French did 
in 1940, into disconnected and unco-ordinated groups. 
The Germans are still having to endure local upsets ; but 
there is certainly a general purpose in their movements, 
and these are still well under control. Where control is 
lost for a time it is later on re-established. 

I have never been of opinion since the retreat began 
to take shape that the enemy would be able, or even that 
it was in his mind, to make a permanent stand upon 
the Dnieper. The river is relatively low at this time of 
the year and will be for some time yet. The great bend, 
which resembles in shape those of the Don and the Donetz, 
makes it unfavourable for prolonged defence, increasing 
the length of the front and exposing it to the risk of a 
lateral southward thrust should a passage be forced any- 
where between Kiev and Kremenchug. Moreover, a front 
which followed the Dnieper throughout its course would 
uncover the Crimea, and there would be no point in 
clinging on to a salient at Dnepropetrovsk and Zaporozhe 
if the Crimea were abandoned. Now it is probable that 
the enemy will hold on from the eastern elbow of the 
bend to some point east of the Perekop Isthmus while 
evacuating the Crimea, but this would be only a big rear- 
guard action. Where, then, is the retreat likely to end ? 
The Bug is not a major obstacle, though its course provides 
a more suitable line of defence. Indeed, there is nothing 
like a natural line right through from south to north. 
The southern front is by far the more defensible, with its 
succession of roughly parallel rivers, the Bug, the Dniester, 
the Pruth and the Sereth, and the great barrier of the 
Carpathians behind them. In the centre, the Pripet Marshes 
have always formed a barrier to movement. We have 
naturally no detail about the artificial defences created by 
the Germans, though a vast amount of work is believed to 
have been done, One might hazard a guess that the winter 
line which the Germans have in view is the Dniester, the 
original Polish frontier, and Lake Peipus, but it would be 
only a guess. 

The timing of the withdrawal is good. The Russians 
will be engaged in hard work restoring their communications 
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A MAP SHOWING THE APPROXIMATE PRESENT FRONT 

(MARKED BY ARROWS), AND RUSSIA'S PRE-WAR FRONTIERS, 

GIVING CERTAIN DISTANCES. DATES OF RECAPTURE OF 
KEY TOWNS ARE SHOWN IN BRACKETS. 


the more accessible of her districts. He 
has failed in all these objects. All his hopes have 
tumbled down; all his prophecies have been falsified. 
He has been driven out of a base fortress such as 
Smolensk, for long the headquarters of Hitler himself. 
Now his armies are pouring back in the hope of securing 
safety and respite. If he is keeping them intact, he is 
certainly losing great quantities of material—the mere 
factor of mechanical breakdown would account for a good 
deal, leaving Russian action out of account. It is an 
exodus on a scale unparalleled in modern times. Behind 
flows the Russian tide, first sweeping round and then 
submerging the rocks, pouring into every low channel with 
amazing speed. And scattered over tens of thousands of 
miles of Russian soil, in big groups and small, lie the German 
soldiers left behind in death, sacrificed, and sacrificed 
unavailingty, in the most colossal military failure witnessed 
since Napoleon attempted to do what Hitler undertook 
in 1941. To “one man, and one man alone,” this great 
disaster is due. The essential errors, such as the last suicidal 
drive at Moscow in 1941 and the creation of the hernia at 
Stalingrad in 1942, were not the errors of generals, but those 
of a tyrant half-demented with pride and ambition, while 
as for the soldiers themselves, who can reproach them, 


_ $o far as fighting qualities and endurance are concerned ? 


No troops ever responded to impossible calls with more 
bravery, endurance and skill. Yes, the whole bill should 
go to Hitler’s address. ' 

However this war may end, the events of which we are 
now the witnesses will go down into history as the symbols 
of thwarted ambition and of the abandonment of an almost 
impregnable situation in search of insane adventure. This 
re-migration—for the word can be applied to what is 
almost a folk movement—will rank with the Battle of 
Britain in the mind of many generations as the two 
great portents of the war, and both will doubtless 
accumulate in due time the lichen on legend and myth. 
But, though the popular understanding may never reach 
the true facts, and though it may deform such as them 
as lie within its reach, it will be right in the importance 
which it will attribute to this great German disaster. 
* Hide, blushing Glory——” 
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LIBERATING THE GERMAN-OCCUPIED RUSSIAN CITIES: SCENES OF DESOLATION. 
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THE SYMBOLIC TRIBUTE TO RUSSIAN MILITARY TRIUMPHS: MOSCOW’S GUNS FIRING 
SALVOES TO COMMEMORATE AN OUTSTANDING VICTORY SENT BY RADIO. IN THE 
BACKGROUND ARE THE KREMLIN BUILDINGS. 


LIBERATED BRIANSK, WHICH WAS RETAKEN ON SEPTEMBER I4 AFTER SEVERE STREET- 
FIGHTING, PRODUCED A SALUTE OF FIFTY GUNS. HERE THE WOMEN ARE CROWDING 
TO WELCOME THE SOVIET INFANTRY. (Picture by Radio.) 
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RZHEV, A POWERFUL GERMAN BASE, FROM WHICH THE ENEMY WAS EXPELLED WITH 
HEAVY LOSSES ON MARCH 3. IT IS IN UTTER RUIN, ROOFLESS BUILDINGS 
DELIBERATELY BLOWN UP BY THE RETREATING HUNS. 


HERE 1S SOME IDEA OF HOW THE WAR-TORN CITY OF SMOLENSK LOOKED EVEN BEFORE THE 
RUSSIANS RECAPTURED IT ON 


SEPTEMBER 24. THE EVENT RANKS AS ONE OF THE 
SUPREME FEATS OF WAR. 
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U.S.S.R. SOLDIERS INSPECTING GERMAN GUN-CARRIERS, OR “ FERDINANDS,” TAKEN AT 
OREL, RECAPTURED ON AUGUST 5, AND WHICH LED TO THE FALL OF BIELGOROD AND 


THEN BRIANSK. IT WAS MOST POWERFULLY DEFENDED. 

The victory guns of the Moscow Kremlin thunder out their salvoes of joy and relief, 
sometimes almost daily now, as triumph follows triumph on the fighting fronts, and their 
sound is cheering to the nation whose sufferings have been so grim and gruesome owing 
to Germany's barbaric method of “ total warfare, in which mothers, girls, and children 
are ruthlessly tortured and murdered. These pictures give some little idea of what some 
of Russia's cities have suffered in the hands of the Hun, and those who have escaped 
such horrors and sufferings and have made themselves apologists for a race which 
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Nags 

RUSSIAN WOMEN AND CHILDREN RETURNING TO THE SITE OF THEIR RUINED HOMES 

NEAR BRIANSK AFTER THE GERMAN EXPULSION. THOUSANDS OF VILLAGES LIKE THIS 
HAVE BEEN RECOVERED LATELY--BUT ALL DELIBERATELY DESTROYED. 





many seem disposed to place in two categories, the German sheep and the Nazi goats, 
may well ponder. Softness, at any rate, is not the Russian idea and the Red Army, 
advancing steadily towards German soil, superior in men, equipment, and it would seem, 
in generalship, is adamant. Recently the “ Red Star," the Soviet military journal, said 
bluntly that when Germany was defeated finally Russia would not murder and torture the 
enemy as he had done, but ten million Germans would be forced to rebuild and restore 
every city, town, and village his troops had destroyed, terms that would be imposed in Berlin. 
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LAND AND AIR WARFARE: 
BOMBING, AND THE “ BAZOOKA.” 
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BEAUFIGHTERS ATTACK ENEMY SHIPPING OFF AN ENEMY TUG, LEAVING PREVEZA HARBOUR, GREECE, IS RIDDLED 
GREECE: AN AXIS COASTAL VESSEL, ANCHORED WITH CANNON FIRE BY A _ BEAUFIGHTER. NEAR MISSES THROW 
UP MINIATURE WHIRLPOOLS ALL ROUND HER. 


OFF PREVEZA, IS RAKED WITH CANNON FIRE. 
R.A.F. Beaufighters of Middle East Command have made many successful attacks with bombs, 
cannon and machine-gun fire on motor transport and shipping off the coasts of Greece and Crete. 
Above we show three such attacks, two.by cannon fire and one with bombs, all three highly 
successful. It is not only in the Mediterranean that the enemy’s shipping is suffering from our 


ANOTHER ATTACK BY BEAUFIGHTERS ON AXIS 
SHIPPING OFF PREVEZA: BOMBS EXPLODE BESIDE 
AN ENEMY CARGO VESSEL OUTSIDE THE HARBOUR. 
continuous and drastic attacks, but wherever their vessels dare to put to sea they run the 
gauntlet of the R.A.F., and the toll is steadily mounting. It is pact so: to be an enemy vessel 


these days, as the eyes of the R.A.F. are everywhere and the accuracy of the bomb-aimers and 
gunners must be a source of very real worry to the Axis. 
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A ‘‘BOMB PLOT’ SHOWS HOW FLYING FORTRESSES PEPPERED THE MESSERSCHMITT FACTORY AT REGENSBURG DEVASTATED AREA: THE WHITE LINE CORRESPONDS 


REGENSBURG: A CONCENTRATION OF MORE THAN 400 TONS OF HIGH EXPLOSIVE PER 


On August 17 Eighth Air Force Flying Fortresses bombed the huge Messerschmitt factory at 
Regensburg, on the Danube, near the Austrian border. After the attack the bombers continued 
south and landed at bases in North Africa. The “ bomb plot” (left, above) shows a concentration 
of more than 400 tons of high explosive per square mile; doubly interesting when it is remem- 
bered that the Luftwaffe, on its biggest bombing raid on London, on the night of May 10, 1941, 


SQUARE MILE. TO THE PLAN (L.). A HOSPITAL (BOTTOM, CENTRE) IS UNTOUCHED. 


achieved a distribution of about 450 tons on the whole of Greater London. This plot was made 
from reconnaissance photographs, but in some areas the bombs were drop 80 close together 
that individual craters could not be mapped. The accompanying photograph (right, above) shows 
the ruins of the important factory. The hospital (bottom, centre), although adjoining the factory, 
is untouched by bombs—a miracle of precision bombing. 























THE WAY TO HOLD A “ BAZOOKA”: AN AMERICAN SOLDIER DEMONSTRATES THE “ BAZOOKA” PROJECTILE: IT 1S CLAIMED THAT THIS SHELL WILL PENETRATE 


THE PROPER METHOD FOR FIRING THE U.S. ARMY'S ANTI-TANK ROCKET ‘GUN, 


The existence of a new American infantry weapon, the “ Bazooka,” was first revealed on March 28, 
when the U.S. War Department described it as revolutionary in design; since then it has been 
used with telling effect and there is no doubt of its great success. In our issue of June 12, we 


ARMOUR, DEMOLISH REINFORCED WALLS, OR SHATTER BRIDGE GIRDERS. 


showed this formidable weapon in action in a drawing by our special artist, Captain Bryan de 
Getnens, and Geaerees He Ge Hast casa to fe enemies of Se Some ty te men. It was 
designed for anti-tank work and the ing of pill-boxes and fortifications. 
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H.M. SUBMARINE “SAFARI” HOME. 


SUBMARINE “SAFARI” ARRIVES IN PORT: COMING ALONGSIDE THE DEPOT 
SHIP, SHE IS CHEERED BY THE LATTER’S CAPTAIN AND CREW. 


THE OFFICERS AND CREW OF “SAFARI” WITH THEIR “ JOLLY ROGER LIEUT. LAKIN, 


D.S.0., D.S.C., HER CAPTAIN, IS ON THE RIGHT. 


COMMANDER BEN BRYANT, D.S.0. AND DOUBLE BAR, D.S.C. (LEFT), FORMFR COM- 
MANDER OF “ SAFARI,” GREETS HER PRESENT CAPTAIN, LIEUT. LAKIN, D.S.0., D.S.C. 


After eigh the Mediterranean, 
HM. Sebmari a lems, such adorn her “ Jolly 
Roger,” She 
was Gene D.SC., 
who ° 


su which have been doing so much to make the spectacular series of land 
victories in the Mediterranean area possible, and judging by her flag, her successes have been 
numerous varied. 
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MEDITERRANEAN “FIREWORKS.” 


These remarkable photographs are reproduced as an unique example of a pyrotechnic display at sea 
and as a tribute to the camera’s art. The ship, an American cargo vessel, was on her way to Sicily 
in an invasion convoy when she was dive-bombed and received a direct hit. Long streamers of 
exploding munitions streaked across the sky from a mushroom of smoke and flame amidships. Then, 
with the central column of smoke mounting higher and higher, and isolated explosions still sending 
trails in all directions, the doomed vessel slowly settled to her death. in the Mediterranean. Many 
extraordinary photographs have been published during this war of weird effects in the sky, most 
of them caused by aircraft, but in this case the photographer has caught a dramatic incident at sea 
and has put on record the amazing sight of ammunition exploding in the form of a giant fireworks 
display. As it is an Allied snip that was sunk in this instance, it is interesting to remind readers 
of the great drop in shipping losses announced recently and the successful warfare we are 
continuously waging against the U-boat menace. 


THE PATTERN OF DESTRUCTION: LONG STREAMERS OF EXPLODING MUNITIONS FESTOON 
THE SKY AS AN AMERICAN CARGO SHIP IS HIT BY BOMBS. 


Lend nae 


A HUGE COLUMN OF SMOKE FOLLOWS THE PYROTECHNIC DISPLAY SHOWN ABOVE 
AS THE DOOMED CARGO SHIP SETTLES DOWN TO ITS DEATH. 
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WAR AND PEACE: NEWS FROM FAR AND NEAR. 





























THREE HIGH-RANKING CANADIAN OFFICERS DECORATED WITH THE D.S.0O. BY GENERAL MONTGOMERY FOR GALLANTRY IN SICILY: (L. TO R.) MAJOR-GENERAL GUY GRANVILLE 
SIMONDS, BRIGADIER CHRIS VOKES AND BRIGADIER H. D. GRAHAM, RECEIVING THEIR MEDAL RIBBONS FROM THE COMMANDER OF THE EIGHTH ARMY. 


| for his brilliant leadership of the First Canadian Division ; Brigadier Vokes—D.S.O.—who led a western 


General Montgomery recently presented awards won during the Sicilian campaign to a number of 
D.S infantry brigade, and Brigadier Graham, who led his eastern infantry brigade with great courage. 


officers and inen, amongst whom were Major-General Guy Granville Simonds, who received the D.S.O. 
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A FACSIMILE OF THE GREETING FROM THE ARCH- NATIONAL GALLERY PICTURE or THE MONTH : 
BISHOPS OF CANTERBURY AND YORK TO THE PATRIARCH, WOMAN IN A WHITE HEAD-DRESS; BY CAMPIN. 





The original of the above has been taken to Russia by the This beautiful picture of a woman turned half-left, wearing ‘ 
Archbishop of York for presentation to the Russian Patriarch. a white kerchief and a wimple, is by Robert Campin, of the PART OF ADMIRALTY CHART SHOWING NORTHERN PORTION OF CORSICA, 
Below ae, signotenen can be sume the eaals of ~ | aoe Pg soo of yay He ® omely pee = ee ig Fm THE GERMANS’ LAST FOOTHOLD ON THE ISLAND. (By permission 
bishops. is greeting was drawn up whilst t atriarch was nown as t aitre de itre de ma ontrol r : 

still Metropolitan of Moscow. and was the master of R. Van der Weyden and Jacques Daret. f ac ler of H.M. Stationery Office and the Hydrographer of the Navy.) 
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THE SFA-FRONT AT BASTIA, FROM WHICH THE GERMANS CARRIED OUT THE MAIN PART A GENERAL VIEW OF BASTIA, WITH ITS HARBOUR, SOME 64 MILES FROM LEGHORN, IN 
OF THEIR EVACUATION OF CORSICA AFTER BEING DRIVEN INTO ITS NORTHERN TIP. ITALY, TO WHICH MOST OF THE VESSELS EVACUATING THE GERMANS SAILED. 





Hard on the news of the surrender of Italy, Corsican ~y+y who had been geeretiy arming for many the island were being herded into the north-eastern corner, and were beginning an evacuation by sea 

months, launched a campaign against the rman ga the island, and French Commando troops from the on of Bastia to hor... About thirty German troop-carrying in the 

were ‘landed to give the patriots support. On September a it was announced that the entire western evacuation were shot com both Bastia and Leghorn themselves were heavily bed. On 

part of Corsica had been liberated, with adv Allied elements holding St. Florent and the eastern yy pe 27, Algiers radio reported that Bastia was in Allied hands, and other reports stated that 
naval units had sunk enemy ships which were trying to evacuate main German forces. 


region of Corte. Reports in the next few days indicated that the 10,000 Germans estimated to be on 
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~ PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS: 
THE GUILDHALL BXHIBITION. 


“ST. PAUL’S”?; BY JAMES MALTON 
(DIED 1803). 


““sIR EDWARD HALES AND HIS FAMILY”: 
(1618-1680). 


“THE COUNTESS OF OSSORY ”’ ; 
PETER LELY (1618-1680). 


The exhibition of thirty-five paintings and drawings from the collection of the late 
Lord Wakefield was opened recently at Guildhall by the Lord Mayor. With the 
exception of the portrait of the Earl of Argyll, by Nicolas Maes, the pictures are all 
by British artists, the most notable among them belonging to the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The most outstanding of the three paintings by Sir Peter Lely 
is a group of Sir Edward Hales, his wife, and their four children. Among the water- 
colours, an admirable drawing of St. Paul's, with carriages, horses and figures in the 


‘*“ ARCHIBALD, NINTH EARL OF ARGYLL”; BY NICOLAS 
MAES (1632-1693). 


A GROUP BY SIR PETER LELY 


A PORTRAIT BY SIR “MISS HOLCROFT IN A WHITE DRESS”; BY OPIE 
(1761-1807). RAMSAY (1713-1784). 


“THE CHAIR MENDER’’; BY BIRKET FOSTER 
(1825-1899). 


AN UNIDENTIFIED PORTRAIT OF A MAN IN A BROWN 
COAT AND GREY WIG; BY SIR PETER LELY (1618-1680). 


“ PLORA MACDONALD"; A’ PAINTING BY ALLAN 


foreground, by James Malton, and three by Turner are particularly worthy of note 
Birket Foster's ‘* The Chair Mender "'—shown seated outside a cottage with children 
Watching him at work—is especially interesting at the mom it in view of the high 
prices which several of his drawings fetched recently in the auction rooms. The 
pictures on exhibition, in accordance with the late Lord Wakefield's wishes, Lady 
Wakefield has presented to the Corporation of the City of London, the National 
Gallery, and the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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: THE EARLIEST 
YET RECORDED. 
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THE BRONZE AGE, (Cyprus Museum, Nicosia.) 











é 3THE MOST PERFECT EXAMPLE OF A DAGGER AND SHEATH MODELLED*> “% AN EXAMPLE OF THE EARLIEST BICHROME 
# THE JUG FORM OF THE EARLIER PHASE OFS “IN POTTERY : THIS SET BELONGS TO THE LATER PHASE OF THE EARLY Se ? POTTERY OF THE BRONZE AGE, CYPRUS. A ~% 
BRONZE AGE. (Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge.) 
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TWO-SPOUTED VASE. (Cyprus. Museum, Nicosia.) 
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REMINISCENT OF ; 
ANATOLIAN POTTERY: : 
AN UNIQUE VESSEL : 
2 WITH A TUBULAR 
AN EARLY. FORERUNNER OF A_ VESSEL SPOUT AND HIGH 
/ FREQUENTLY SEEN IN TURKEY AND PERSIA : \ VASEET-LINE MANDLE. 

REMARKABLE FOR ITS GRACEFUL PROPOR- 


y 
{ } 
rr TIONS AND BROAD BASE, & § 
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&: (Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge.) 





























; DANCES IN CYPRUS: A CULT VESSEL BEARING 


(THE EARLIEST EVIDENCE FOR MASKED CEREMONIAL ¢% 
§ THREE INCISED HUMAN FIGURES MASKED AS =© 


ANIMALS, (Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge.) < 














THIS LARGF, FOUR-HANDLED VESSEL, PROBABLY USED FOR y\ THE EARLIEST APPEARANCB OF THE TWO N UNUSUAL SPOUTED VASE; POSSIBLY CONNECTEI 
STORAGE PURPOSES, IS AN UNUSUAL SHAPE IN THE EARLY hae JUGS IN CYPRUS, ORNAMENTED WITH, 1TH A FERMENTATION CEREMONY, FOR IT BEARS) 
CYPRIOT REPERTOIRE. { STYLISED SNAKES IN RELIEF, A MINIATURE SCENE IN LIEU OF A HANDLE. 
(City Museum and Art Gallery, Birmingham.) > (City Museum and Art Gallery, Birmingham.) $ (Cyprus Museum, Nicosia.) 


In an explanatory note supplied with the photographs reproduced on this and the 
facing page, Mr. James R. Stewart writes: ‘‘ The exceptional importance of Mr. Dikaeos’ 
discoveries in the Early Bronze Age Necropolis of Vounous, on the north coast of Cyprus, 
led to further work by an expedition under the auspices of the British School at Athens, 
during 1937. A separate cemetery, known as Site A, was discovered to the S.E. of 
Mr. Dikaeos’ area, which was called Site B. Work was concentrated on A, but some 
thirty graves were opened on B. The graves of A produced a type of pottery dissimilar 
to the repertoire of B, which fs related to other Early Cypriot sites, and it soon became 
evident that this represented a phase of the Early Bronze Age earlier than anything 
yet recorded; thus narrowing the gap between the Chalvcolithic and Bronze Ages. 
Characteristics of the pottery are flat bases and simple decoration free from the stylised 
and conventional forms so well known in the later Early Bronze Age. The shapes are 





largely new, and seldom pass into the later phase, while the plain red or red-and-black 
surface is not so well polished as in later times. Amongst the pottery, the most 
interesting discovery was a small series of vases with bichrome decoration; the usual 
colour of Early Cypriot pottery is red, or, in the case of some bowls, red with a black 
top and interior; these vases, however, were decorated in two styles, buff on red and 
red on buff, the effect being obtained by wiping off parts of the red slip to expose the 
natural buff undercoating (buff on red) or, by carefully applying the red slip only to 
certain portions of the pot (red on buff). This ware may perhaps be regarded as painted 
rather than as ‘reserve slip,’ but in either case it is important as marking a link 
between the rare painted ware of the latest phase of the Early Bronze Age and that 
of the Neolithic and Chalcolithic. The metal objects of Site A were naturally more 


primitive than those of B, but some instances of bronze were found, although the 
(Continued opposite 
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IN CYPRUS. 














THIS TALL CULT VESSEL IS. UNIQUE IN HAVING THE 
FIGURES OF THREE -ANIMALS ON THE RIM INSTEAD OF 
HEADS ONLY.~ (Cyprus Museum, Nicosia.) 
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+ PERHAPS THE 


STAG OF THE FALLOW DEER: 
GROUPS OF INCISIONS ON THE BODY INDICATE DAPPLING. 
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THE SWASTIKA, A COMMON FEATURE IN EARLY ANATOLIAN 
DECORATIVE ART. (Cyprus Museum, Nicosia.) 
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Jz TWO REPRESENTING BIRDS. 
FY OR GOOSE. 
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}) THs FIGURE, ON A CULT VESSEL, IS ONE OF THE ONLY 
7 IT MAY PORTRAY A CRANE i 











A FIGURE REPRESENTING A BULL: IT IS FULL OF 
ARCHAIC VIGOUR AND A FINE EXAMPLE OF THE PERIOD 
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ANIMAL HEADS FROM 
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TWO MASTERPIECES 


A BULL’S HEAD: 
{7 OF THIS 


} 
A FINE REPRESENTATION 
DOMESTIC ANIMAL. y 


Continued.) 

majority were of copper with various impurities. One small piece of gold was found, the 
earliest occurrence of this metal in Cyprus. The tombs themselves were of the usual 
Cypriot type, but most of those from Site A contained only one burial, or contemporary 
double burials. In a few cases graves had been used a second time, but in these 
instances the primary burial had usually received scant respect and had been swept 
aside to make room for the newcomer. In later times the graves were re-used more 
frequently, and greater respect was paid to the dead. The bodies were usually placed 
in a crouched position, surrounded by pottery containing food and drink for use in the 
after-life; in a few cases vases placed in the forecourt or dromos appear to have been 
offerings to the dead. Animals were also slaughtered and placed in the grave. The 


CULT VESSELS: 
RIGHT) IS PROBABLY A RAM AND (TOP, LEFT) A BULL. 





a a a 


PORTRAYAL : 





OF CYPRIOT ANIMAL 
FIGURINES REPRESENTING A STAG (RIGHT) AND A PIG. 








ONE (TOP, 
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A STAG’S HEAD: THE ANTLERS ARE THREE-POINTED 
AND THE MUZZLE FLATTENED AT THE TIP. 


FREE STANDING 


POOP 8 POO Ore te Ao re corn rore Per en nore es 


latest grave on Site A contained a large pitcher of foreign pottery, probably from 
Syria. This gives an approximate date for the end of Site A at about 2500-2400 B.C. 
The general results of the excavations seem to indicate that Anatolian elements played 
some part in the development of this early phase, probably in conjunction with native 
traditions; that local ores supplied the copper used, but that metal types may have 
been introduced from outside Cyprus, and that the people were occupied with dairy 
farming, spinning, hunting, and probably with agriculture on a restricted scale 
Evidence was also found for fine basketry. A study of the skulls showed no variation 
from those of the end of the Early Bronze Age and the Middle Bronze Age, so that no 
change in the basic population of the island had taken place during this time.” 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF GRAVITY. 


T Pisa, in a century when the wars with Genoa and Florence were followed by a fruitful 
From Pisa’s commemorative Leaning Tower, 
which leans 14 ft. from the perpendicular, Galileo dropped weights to show that what- 
ever their size or material, all increased their speed as they fell at the same rate. -The 
law deduced from these observations was that the velocity of the fall increases in unvarying 


peace, the study of Gravity began. 


proportion to the time the falling body started from rest. Its rate 
of acceleration, as now expressed, is that of 981 centimetres for 
every second that it falls. That is to-say, it will have a velocity of 
g81 centimetres a second at the end of the first second, 1962 centi- 
metres a second at the end of the second second, and so on. 

Galileo’s'inferences were confirmed by Newton, who was born in 
the same year—1692—that Galileo died; and this unit of acceler- 
ation in falling is g, the gravitational constant, that is to say, the 
constant of the force of the attraction of gravity on the Earth. It 
is not, however, so constant as its name, because though it may be the 
same at Broadcasting House as at the Leaning Tower, it will not be 
the same at St. Helena or Cayenne, which are nearer the Equator, 
and so are farther away from the centre of the attracting Earth. 
Nor will it be the same at the top of Mount Everest as in the Ganges 
plain, because here, again, is a difference, though slighter, between 
the distances from the Earth’s centre, 

Galileo’s second discovery, also said to have been put into his head 
as he watched a swinging lamp in the cathedral, was that a pendalum, 
whatever the range of its swing, always described the swing in the 
same time. This, again, is not quite true, because when Newton was 
about thirty years old and Huyghens had conveniently made the first 
pendulum clock, a French astronomer—Richer—who had learnt that 
an astronomical pendulum clock keeping time in one latitude failed to 
do so in another, discovered that his astronomical clock adjusted for 
the latitude of Paris, lost 2 minutes 28 seconds a day on the island of 
Cayenne (latitude 5°). He also found that the length of a pendulum 
beating seconds was approximately one-tenth inch shorter than the 
seconds pendulum at Paris (latitude 49°). This left no doubt that the 
gravitational constant g varied from place to place on the surface of 
the Earth. 

It is evidently not convenient to measure it by dropping weights ; 
the beat of the pendulum remains the most satisfactory method. The 
pendulum’s beat shows that there are local variations in 
addition to the regular variations imposed on it by 
latitude. Differences in height account for part of the 
variation because the top of a mountain is farther 
from the bulk of the Earth than isa place at sea-level. 
This variation is about one part in 10,000 for every 
1000 ft. of elevation. After allowing for it there are 
local variations up to one or two parts in 10,000. These 
are due to the different masses of rock lying under 
different places. Such differences are partly due to the 
visible excesses of hills and deficiencies of valleys, and 
partly due to differences in the densities of the rocks. 
The study of these anomalies in gravity offers informa- 
tion about the distribution of light or heavy rocks, and 
the interest of this information has led to the great ex- 
tension of gravity experiments in this century. It is of 
interest geologically ; it may be of value industrially 
in prospecting for oil or in mining. 

Though our knowledge is as yet so incomplete, some 
general features have appeared. One of the earliest of 
them was the apparent deficiency of the gravitational 
attraction of mountains. This was first noted in the 
eighteenth century on Chimborazo, in Peru ; but it did 
not receive general attention till the measurements of 
Sir George Everest while making the nineteenth-century 
survey of India, and the calculations of Archdeacon 
Pratt, of Calcutta, revealed that the Himalayas deflec- 
ted a plumb-bob in the Ganges plain less than might 
have been expected from their size and density. The 
Archdeacon’s explanation was that the mountains are 
underlain by less dense rocks than those of the neighbouring 
plain. That is to say, the excess mass of the mountains is 
balanced by a deficiency beneath them. The mountains have a 
subterranean root of light rock, and mountain and root float 
on a base of rocks deeper down, They are like floating icebergs, 
whose visible mass above sea-level is equal to the deficiency 
of mass below, due to ice taking the place of heavier water. 

The geological structure of the rocks of the Earth’s crust 
is complicated, and measurements. to be of value must be 
numerous. Till well on in this century they were only made by 
Richer’s method of timing pendulums. The pendulums were 
timed by a clock rated by astronomical observation of the stars 
by a transit instrument. This was slow work, and one observer 
could reckon on only about a dozen observations a year. Wire- 
less signals made such work independent of the stars and the 
weather. Time signals are avoided altogether by recording an 
ordinary Morse message simultaneously at a fixed station and 
at the place where g is being measured. At each station the 
message is recorded alongside a record of the swings of the 
pendulum. The dots and dashes mark a series of simultaneous 
instants at the two places and enable the periods of the two 
pendulums to be compared. Our illustration shows the ap- 
paratus in use in the Belgian Congo. 

There are other methods, because even this one is lengthy, 
but the swinging timed pendulum remains the best and most 
direct method for gravity measurement. Its best performance 
must be on land, because there it has a steady platform. As, 
however, two-thirds of the globe is covered with water, land 
observation alone would give a very incomplete picture of the 
Earth’s geological make-up. But the problem of measurement 
at sea is one of great difficulty, because there is no fixed point 
and no means of separating the ship’s acceleration from that 
of gravity. Besides that, the rolling and pitching of the ship 
disturbs any ordinary gravity-measuring apparatus. 

In Holland, where it is difficult to find a steady base for 
the swaying pendulum, the problem was solved by the Dutch 
geophysicist, Vening Meinesz, He employs an ingenious com- 
bination of two pendulums (with a third as a sort of slave), 
which very nearly eliminates the effect of small motions on the 
support of his apparatus. In order, nevertheless, to bring the 


motions below the limit where the elimination is satisfactory, it is necessary to work in a 
In a series of journeys 
in a Dutch submarine before the war, Meinesz has made more than a thousand measure- 
Pacific and Indian Oceans. Later, in a U.S. submarine, measurements 


submarine sunk to a depth where wave motion is greatly reduced. 


ments in the Atlantic, 
with the Meinesz apparatus were made in the West Indies, 


swings of the pendul the p 


ingenious combina 


QUARTER.” 








ARCHDEACON PRATT AS A YOUNG. MAN. 


Archdeacon Pratt interpreted the reason for the 
anomalous deflections of a plumb bob near the 
Himalayas. 

(From a drawing in the possession of Caius College, 


Cambridge.) 





A PENDULUM APPARATUS ON THE SHORES OF LAKE KIVU, BELGIAN CONGO. 


This apparatus consists of a chronograph for recording the wireless signals and the 
are swung in a box—and a wireless set with 





a frame aerial, 


Illustrations reproduced by Courtesy of Dr. E. C. Bullard, F.R.S.;-and the Imperial 


Chemical Industries. 





THE DR. VENING MEINESZ APPARATUS FOR THE MEASURE- 
MENT OF GRAVITY, SET UP IN THE U.S, SUBMARINE “ S-21.” 
For ‘measuring gravity at sea, submarines have been used, 
pendulums very nearly eliminates 
the effect of small motions on the support of the apparatus. 


(U.S, Navy Official Photograph.) 


E. S. Grew. 


and GERMAN Army OF To-pay.” 





' WAR, ANCIENT AND MODERN: STRATEGY ; TACTICS ; WEAPONS. 


MGNG interim war chronicles the most satisfactory that I know is Hutchinson’s 

Quarterly Record of the War, to which the latest addition is 
OcToBER 1, 
trations and Maps (Hutchinson ; 
this new volume maintains the high standard of its predecessors. 


“ THE THIRTEENTH 
1942—DECEMBER 31, 1942.’ By Philip Graves. With Illus- 
gs. 6d.). As a well-balanced and readable narrative, 
Mr. Graves is himself 
an adept at condensation and graphic survey, and he has had expert 
coadjutors. The book is all the more attractive because it records 
the turning of the tide in favour of the Allies. Indicating its scope, 
Mr. Graves writes : ‘“‘ The victories of the Russians round Stalingrad 
and the remarkable triumph of Generals Alexander and Montgomery 
at El Alamein opened the road to further resounding successes. 
The occupation of Morocco and Algeria and the Anglo-American 
invasion of Tunisia threatened Germans and Italians with attack on 
new and weaker fronts. The Japanese were held. In the air the 
Allies . . . increased their lead . . . and it was only at sea that 
Germany still maintained a most dangerous offensive campaign with 
her packs of U-boats.” On the home front a section is devoted 
to the Beveridge Report. 

Somewhat earlier phases of the war, less promising for the Allies, 
are covered in a new volume of another sectional history—‘‘ To 
STALINGRAD AND ALAMEIN.” By Strategicus. With 9 Maps (Faber ; 
tos. 6d.). The book brings us only to the threshold of the two 
victories recalled by its title. ‘‘ To have left the Russian campaign,” 
writes the author, “ before it had carried the enemy . to the 
gates of Stalingrad would have seemed-as unnatural as to have 
included the Battle of Stalingrad, which has a unity of its own 
that belongs to a later period.” The chapter on Rommel’s invasion 
of Egypt, although it includes the advent of Generals Alexander and 
Montgomery, does not reach the point where the tables were so 
brilliantly turned, but ends with the repulse of the invaders. 
“Rommel,” we read, “‘ had to forget his boasting, and Mussolini put 
away the magnificent new uniform already prepared for the entry 
into Cairo.”’ Previously occurs a full and revealing account of Rommel’s 
capture of Tobruk and the causes of that “ swift capitulation by which 
23,000 officers and men betame prisoners.”’ There are also interesting 
chapters on India, Burma, and the development of sea-and-air power 
in the Atlantic, Mediterranean and Pacific. The paucity of dates 

makes .the book a commentary on facts assumed to be 
known rather than an explicit chronicle, 

Three historical studies trace the evolution of war- 
fare and its implements from ancient to modern times. 
Four widely separated periods are represented in 
“Roots oF Stratecy.” A Collection of Military 
Classics. Edited by Major Thomas R. Phillips (Lane ; 
tos. 6d.). These classics, here translated into English, 
are ‘‘ The Art of War,”’ by Sun Tzu, 500 B.c.; ‘* Mili- 
tary Institutions of the Romans,” by Vegetius, a.p. 390; 
““ My Reveries upon the Art of War,’’ Maurice de Saxe, 
A.D. 1732; “* Military Instructions for the Generals,” by 
Frederick the Great, a.p. 1747 ; and “ Military Maxims,” 

. by Napoleon, a.p. 1827. Sun Tzu’s work, we are told, 
is the world’s oldest military treatise, but, as dealing 
with fundamental principles, is still a valuable guide. 
The De Re Militari of Vegetius (to give it its Latin 
name) is described as the most influential European 
work on war from Roman times to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. ‘‘ Richard Coeur de Lion carried it everywhere 
with him in his campaigns, as did his father, Henry II.” 

The mechanical side of warfare is considered in a 

book tracing the historical development of the smaller 
fire-arms—‘‘ Musket TO MACHINE-GuN.” By Professor 
A. M. Low, sometime Hon. Assistant Professor of 
Physics, Royal Artillery College. With 13 Illustrations 
(Hutchinson ; 9s. 6d.). Recalling the earliest application 
of ** this villainous saltpetre to military ballistics, and 
the fact that Friar Bacon (c. 1214-94) was the first to 
demonstrate the use of gunpowder as an explosive, 
the author says : “ It is remarkable that this discovery, repre- 
senting the foundation of all fire-arms, should have been 
made by a priest just six centuries before another priest in- 
vented the ideal method of inducing the explosion and so 
revolutionised fire-arms!”’ The other priest is not here 
named, “* There is plenty of evidence of cannon being used 
in Europe from 1325 onwards, but none of what can strictly 
be called small-arms before the end of the century.” A note of 
irony, especially in the final and partially prophetic chapter, 
lends a moral spice to Professor Low’s narrative. The 
book includes chapters on small-arms for detective work 
and sport. 

Both the mechanics of war and the mental qualities required 
for its pursuit are discussed in an historical and didactic work 
of wider scope, which covers, besides small-arms, artillery, siege 
apparatus, tanks and aircraft, namely, “WEAPONS AND 
Tactics.” By Tom Wintringham. With Line-Drawings by 
Pearl Binder (Faber ; ros. 6d.). Not being an expert in these 
matters, I cannot say how far the author’s criticisms and 
theories concerning modern practice are correct, but his book 
provides abundant food for thought for the military mind. It is 
intended also for civilians, nowadays equally involved in 
warfare. Captain Wintringham writes, too, from experience in 
the field. ‘* In Spain,” he recalls, * I helped to train several 
battalions of the International Brigades. ... More recently, 
at the Osterley School for the Home Guard, I helped to train 
5000 officers and men ; at the War Office School, when Osterley 
was Officially taken over, several thousand more. But in this 
rewarding practical work I found one great lack : the lack of 
a theory of warfare....’”" One point is particularly stressed : 
** Change in technique, in tactics and strategy and supply and 
equipment, transport and training—change is the only law 
that persists throughout warfare. If we are to survive and be 
victorious, we must learn the ways of change.” 

Two other little books must be mentioned briefly. One useful 
to military students and our troops now fighting is “* Tue 
By Wilhelm Necker, author of 
and “* Nazi Germany Can't Win.” 
Diagrams (Lindsay 





* Hitler’s War Machine " 
With numerous Photographs and 
Drummond ; 6s.). 


Budding war artists ahd illustrators of war books or articles will find valuable hints and 
instruction in a booklet by a master of their craft— 


By “ Cuneo ” (The Studio ; 
work, is, like his father, the late Mr. Cyrus Cuneo (whom I knew in former days), a con- 


tributor to The Illustrated London News. 


“ Tanks anp How to Draw Tuem.” 
2s. 6d.). Mr. Terence Cuneo, the author of this stimulating 


Cuarres E. Byes. 
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Hands to Make 
and Mend 


The Navy’s half-holiday and time for a little relaxation and a pipe 
cr two, and for pipe smoking there is no better tobacco than 
FOUR SQUARE in one or other of its six blends. In wardrooms 
and on mess decks its purity appeals to all sailors who like their 
tobacco as they like their rum, straight and unadulterated — no 
artificial flavouring about it. 

* VIRGINIAS ” 





** MIXTURES ” 








RED SQUARES. A rich, 
cool, satisfying Virginia. 
* Broken flake’ of me- 
dium cut. Very cool and 
long-lasting - per oz. 2/11 


BROWN SQUARES. A 
finer cut Empire Vir- 
ginia, shredded and 
toasted. Dark in colour, 
but very soft flavour. - 
per oz. 2/7 


YELLOW SQUARES. 
Similar style to Matured 
Virginia but made exclu- 
sively from the best 
Empire leaf of Virginia 
type - - peroz. 2/7 


PURPLE SQUARES. 
Curlies. The ever popular 
spun-cut. Little discs of 
tobacco ready for the 
pipe. Flavoursome and 


long-lasting - per oz. 2/7 








BLUE SQUARES. A 
perfectly balanced mix- 
ture of finest Virginia 
and choicest Eastern 
tobaccos. The indoor 
smoker’s ideal. Rich in 
natural aroma but not 
heady. Medium cut - 
per oz. 2/11 


GREEN SQUARES. A 
mixture of the old 
original Scottish type of 
medium strength ‘and 
medium cut, made from 
selected Empire leaf - 
per oz. 2/7 





FOUR SQUARE Cigarettes 20 for 2/4. 


FOUR SQUARE 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 
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RADIO AND 
TELEVISION 


HE resources of the research laboratories of 
a vast international radio engineering cor po- 


ration are coupled with the Kolster-Brandes 


organisation. 


This means that K.B. post-war 


Radio and Television Sets will mark a new peak 
of radio achievement. 


KOLSTER-BRANDES LIMITED 


FOOTS 
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THEY WERE WORRIED 


On 
WATERLOO 





Chaps who build bridges are queer people — 
they are always asking for the impossible! On 
the new Waterloo Bridge they wanted this thing 























and yet the cylinder had to be smaller than the 


two ends. As this was a practical impossibility and. 
they knew the steel tube people were impossibly 
practical, they called them in (like sensible people). 
The S.T.A.C. designed special tools and did the 
job with weldless steel tubes. It just goes to show. . 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD. 


STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE - BIRMINGHAM 




























Make up your mind 


to COUPONDER / 


Take yourself in hand today 
Ere your Coupons fade away 
Allocate each one with care 
Buying things you know will wear 
And among the best of these 
Are things made of’ Celanese’ 
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makes good use of Coupons 
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The whole outtit 






under one root 


A.T.S. Jacket and Skirt - - £11 5 0 





Greatcoat - - = = - £1013 3 
Shirt and 2 Collars - from 14 6 
Cap and Badge - - from £1 3 9 
Stockings aK aK from 3 10 
THe 6 Ps Oe Se ow 8 3 6 


Shoes “ie: = eo “wo ) Os eae 
Gloves - =. Se) Gee Ie 10 6 
Sam Browne Belt - £1 8 6 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Telephone Regent 8789 











In the past | 
we earned the proud title 


“The finest 
Toy Shop 
in the world’ 


TODAY we are better off for 
supplies than most people realise, 
and we shall be the first to 
produce the new toys that peace 
will bring. 











200-202 REGENT ST - LONDON - W.! 
(our only address) Tel, Regent 3161 





wrt sme YOU na, 100m 
FUEL TARGE 











THE ESSE COOKER company || | 
Proprietors : Smith & Wellsned Lid. aed, 1054 
\ HEAD OFFICE & WORKS 
BONNYBRIDGE + SCOTLAND 
TH LONDON SHOWROOMS 
63 CONDUIT STREET, W.i 
HE LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C.4 
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The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are neces sarily available for export, 














TEETH ARE 
[RATIONED 


The teeth we have now must last a 
lifetime : there is no re-issue. Obvi- 
ously, then, we must do everything 
|| possible to preserve them. Thorough 
|| brushing after every meal is a pre- 
|] caution open to us all: but brushing 
{| with a toothbrush that fails to reach 
|| the entire surface of every tooth or 
|| that fails to remove the particles of 
food lodged in the crevices between 
the teeth, is inefficient. Tek is scien- 
|| tifically designed to fit every mouth, 
|| to clean every tooth and every part 
of every tooth. 
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LIMITED SUPPLIES 
FROM 
FAMILY GROCERS 





Tek 


| BRISTLES 2/- Plus Purchase Tax 5° 
NYLON) 1/8 Plus Purchase Tax 4° 


| Made and guaranteed by 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON (Gt, Britain) Lid. 
Slough and Gargrave T9 











Raters natant 
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* FROM AUSTINS TO AUSTIN OWNERS 





looks — particularly in the ignition system. 


shortening the high tension current. 


Engine cleanliness is more than a matter of 
Oil, dust 
and moisture on plugs, leads or distributor can impair in- 
sulation. Neglected plug points and contact breaker points 
will cause erratic firing. Dirty ignition incurs the risk of 


Austin is as clean under the bonnet as it should be outside. 


Always see that your 






















































































































































































vitamins without which it is im- 


e ‘protective’ vitamin A and 
‘sunshine’ vitamin D and, un- 
fortunately, they are not always 


AN ESSENTIAL OF 


Stored in this tiny capsule are two , 


possible to maintain health. They 


HELP YOUR AUSTIN 


readily obtainable in a wartime 








TO HELP THE COUNTRY 


THE AUSTIN MAGAZINE may help you too — 4d monthly 





Capsules —per bottle of 100O—8/6 


CROOKES’ 


WARTIME DIET 


diet. A daily dose of Crookes’ 
Halibut Oil—one of the richest 
natural sources of these vitamins 
— will build up your resistance 
and stamina and prove of in- 
estimable value during this fifth 
winter of war. 


HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


- Liquid—per phial—enough for 16 days 2/- 


Cr 





THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 


0) BOOKS HELP TO MAKE BOMBS AND SHELLS—BUNDLE THEM OUT NOW—PLEASE! THE NEED Is URGENT. 








KERFOOT 
KERFOOTS 
we Dp t-€ aA F @ 8 
PASTILLES 

embodying the 
manufacturing 
experience of 
eighty years 
es 
MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 


CATARRH .« ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley, Lancashire pi 

















FROG” 


MODEL AEROPLANES — 


Pedigree 


PRAMS & FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them _ 


Ye . DOLLS 
AND 

SOFT 

TOYS 








LINES BROS LTD 
LONDON 
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> 
SERVING THE ENGINEER 








The technique of temperature controlling 


finds many applications in workshop practice 
today. In the world-after-the-war it will have 
still wider scope . . . not only in the workshop 
but in the home as well. Every service 
rendered to the engineer today is widening 
the experience that will be presently turned 


to the service of the housewife also. 









Shrink fitting of bushes in cast- 
ings; controlled large - scale 
cooling of oil baths in the heat 
treatment of alloy steels; the 
creation and maintenance of 
altitude temperatures and pres- 
sures in stratosphere testing of 
aircraft instruments; the auto- 
matic air-conditioning of factories 
and institutional buildings . . 
these are some of the modern 
industrial jobs which Prestcold 
temperature control plant is 
dealing with and which provide 
new standards for permanent 
practice. 


PRESTCOLD REFRIGERATION 


A product of 


PRESSED STEEL CO°LTD 




















A NOBLE SCOTCH 
GENTLE AS A LAMB 








Chosen for years by Connoisseurs 





OA Xe 
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BS 


peg mee 











y APPOINTMENT 


Damen 
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